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MARK-TIME manual parking meters 
HRST CHOICE in St. Louis 





MARK-TIME low-cost operation and 


proven performance win again. . . 


On the basis of exhaustive comparative tests, and 
ofter checking corefully the records of maintenance 
cost and revenve return in other cities, St. Louis traf- 
fic officials chose Mark-Time Manual Parking Meters 
over all other makes! 

The St. Louis order for 5000 
Mark-Time Manual Parking Meters, one of the larg- 





est single orders ever placed, proves once again 
that whenever unbiased tests are made, whenever 
porking meters are compared for dependability of 
operation, continuous performance, and efficiency in 
traffic control, Mark-Time Manual Parking Meters 
cre definitely the Number One choice! 

’ The simple 
ruyged construction of Mark-Time menbe! Parking 
Meters means lowest cost of maintenance by far! 

and highest degree of efficient, damage-free 


performance by far! 
Without doubt, Mark-Time 


Manual Parking Meters give the greatest benefit to 
public and city alike. St. Louis follows the lead of 
other great cities in choosing Mark-Time to do the 
job best by far! 





Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario 





M. H. RHODES, INC. waerrono, conn. (aanecrine) 
a \/ 4 





Scranton, too, equips with 
Latest Harley-Davidsons! 


Standing, left to right: Sgt. Walter Hoffman; Capt. Richard Beynon; Mayor James 


T, Hanlon; 


oe Trarric! Traffic everywhere growing 

by leaps and bounds! In Scranton, Pa., busy 
heart of the anthracite coal mining region, police 
resources recently were strained to the utmost to 
maintain adequate control. To relieve the situa- 
tion, Mayor James T. Hanlon and Public Safety 
Director William Lonsdorf took a logical step. 
They ordered a fleet of eight 1951 Harley- 
Davidsons with sidecars ... and “the situation is 
now well in hand”! The machines are on daily 
duty helping Scranton’s traffic squad enforce its 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, 


Director of Public Safety, William Lonsdorf; Capt. James Conaboy. 


program of traffic control and accident prevention. 

Your city, likewise, can benefit from the use of 
Harley-Davidsons. These big, powerful motorcy- 
cles are built especially for police work. Easy 
handling, quick pickup, road-hugging stability, 
oil-cushioned riding ease, effortless steering, 2- 
way radio and other features help the mounted 
officer do his duty more efficiently. Ask your 
dealer to call on you with complete information 
about the latest model Harley-Davidson Police 


Motorcycles, Servi-Cars and Sidecars, or write 


Milwaukee 1, Wiseonsin 


Y-DA 


POLICE 
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to make your city 


a Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


@ Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


& Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 ver year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer. 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material. a 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep stadt Comet 
your program up-to-date. OWand other appropriatecwmate 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 
ment units. Write for additional information. 





n the Traffic 





ANNUAL DUES 





$25 PER YEAR 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


BETWEEN STOPS 


t Niery is a welcome month, the harbinger 

of a blossoming spring. As you can tell 
from a glance at the cover of PUBLIC 
SAFETY, it is also a time for caution at the 
crossroads; for young sprouts will be am- 
bling across intersections and popping out 
from behind parked cars despite all the work 
done on educating them in safety practices. 
Your best bet, if you're driving, is to have 
your car under control so that you can stop 
no matter what the emergency. 

Keep a watchful eye out for cyclists too. 
This is the time of year when bicycles bloom 
along with the rose and you have to watch 
out especially at night. Play it safe and 
don’t rely on the other guy. 

The two youngsters on PUBLIC SAFETY’S 
cover this month are putting their faith in 
the good motor manners and obedience ot 
motorists to traffic signals, as they push the 
button to get the right-of-way via the trafh« 
signal overhead in the background. Don't 
let them down. Play it safe! 


* * * 


We were trying to sell Bill Wendland, 
of the Council's art staff, a bill of goods 
before he set out to develop the artwork for 
Reynolds Weaver's article. We thought it 
ought to include an American flag as part 
of the layout, and were giving Brother 
Wendland the “business,” as we thought. 
Said we: “The layout ought to include 
symbol of our country. When you're on 
your way to work every morning, you have 
to pass the courthouse. What lo you see 
flying over the courthouse every morning?” 
To which the imperturbable Wendland re- 
plied: “Pigeons.” 


a oe 


Just recently, we visited Dallas and Fort 
Worth, in Texas, and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, in California, to get stories on 
transit and commercial vehicle operation. 
We're going to have some surprises in store, 
especially on how effective a safety tool the 
National Safety Council’s Safe Driver Award 
has proved on major properties. One major 
transit operation slashed $21,000 in the cost 
of their accident prevention program and 
reduced accidents 22 per cent in one year 
while using the NSC Safe Driver Award 
Program and the complete fleet services of 
the Council's Motor Transportation Bureau. 
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THI 
TO THI 


ISTORY has wasted no time in 
repeating itself, and so for the 
second time within a decade we have 
embarked on a vast preparedness effort 
requiring a maximum contribution 
from highway transport. In the cur- 
rent crisis, which has been aptly de- 
scribed as World War II-A, the need 
to ‘Keep ‘Em Rolling’ with the ut- 
most safety and efficiency again 
emerges as a nationwide challenge. 
In meeting it, we face more or less the 
same problems that confronted us in 
1941, though magnified to an impor- 
. tant degree. 
The nation’s production facilities 
and working force have expanded 
enormously in the past 10 years, im- 
os et posing far heavier demands upon mo- 
Dawe yal , tor transportation, both from the 
' _ standpoint of serving military require- 
Round-the-clock roll the truck convoys as America girds for national defense. ments and maintaining the civilian 


The nation’s highway network and traffic control and accident prevention economy. Instead of 34 million cars 
al! rate top priority in any program aimed at keeping America strong. a ‘ 








rae 


trucks as at the time of Pearl 
Industrial production is geared to the automobile as this scene at the Ford Harbor, we now have in the United 
Motor Company's River Rouge plant so aptly demonstrates. America’s far- States over 48 million. Moreover, this 
flung industrial empire depends on manpower which comes to the job via consta ntly swelling flood of. traffx 
horsepower in employee-owned cars. must be accommodated on a road and 
street system which was already sadly 
deficient at the outbreak of the last 
war, and has since deteriorated even 
further. 

Fortunately, in other respects we are 
now better prepared to deal with 
problems relating to highway move- 
ment. The past few years have wit- 
nessed a substantial increase in the 
number of traffic technicians and other 
trained personnel. Research has shed 
new light on strategic phases of traf- 
fic control and accident prevention. 
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ACTION PROGRAM 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Safety-wise, we are incomparably bet- 
ter organized—-with a common Action 
Program and a sound framework for 
the development of official and pub- 
lic support programs in the states and 
cities. Safety education in the schools 
and colleges is booming, and an in- 
tensified public information campaign 
is making the general public more 
safety-conscious than ever before. The 
value of the concerted plan has been 
demonstrated with dramatic results 
from coast to coast. 

Nationally, the traffic death rate has 
been forced down from 11.3 per 100 
million vehicle miles in 1945 to 7.5 
in 1950. Considering that we are the 
most highly motorized nation on earth 

with all that suggests in the way of 
chances for accidents—this reduction 
is a remarkable achievement. Many 
countries where automotive traffic is 
relatively light have much higher 
rates. For example, one of our envoys 
to Turkey observed that if the 1948 
Turkish traffic fatality rate had pre- 
vailed in the United States, we would 
have about 1,750,000 deaths in a 
single year. 

By and large, therefore, we should 
be able to do a more effective job in 
the present emergency to insure the 
safe and expeditious flow of traffic 
than we did during World War II. 
Admittedly, in view of mounting con- 
gestion, soaring traffic volumes and 
increased accident exposure, we shall 
be working against heavy odds. The 
fact that every month of 1950 showed 
a marked rise in deaths over the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
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year, and that this trend is continuing 
in 1951, is evidence of the need for 
an all-out effort. 

The urgency of stepping up the 
highway safety program during the 
mobilization period has been recog- 
nized at the highest governmental 
level, and on February 22 the White 
House issued a statement reconvening 
the President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference in Washington on June 13-14- 
15. With many materials already on 
the critical list and a manpower pinch 
expected within six months, the Presi- 
dent has requested the Conference to 
reappraise current safety activities and 
initiate action to curb the ‘‘appalling 
loss of life, injury and economic 
wastage” due to traffic accidents. 

Earlier, on August 30, 1950, the 
President had already noted the need 
for coordinated action on the part of 
state and local officials concerned with 
highway transportation, in order to 
facilitate the movement of defense 

Next Page 
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items and military traffic. In his letter 
of that date of Maj.-Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, general chairman of the 
Conference, Mr. Truman emphasized 
the vital importance of highway trans- 
portation to the national defense and 
the necessity for the greatest possible 
efficiency in the use of all motor trans- 
port facilities. 

The President's letter also suggested 
a means to achieve an integrated effort 
on the official level: “The successful 
coordination developed by the State 
and Local Officials’ National Highway 
Safety Committee . in implement- 
ing the Action Program is proof of 
the soundness of the Conference or- 
ganization. It indicates its ability to 
assist in the safe and efficient move- 
ment of inc reasing amounts of defense 
materiel and military traffic.” 

In World War II, we had to start 
from scratch in developing the requi- 
site coordination. At the beginning 
of the conflict, governors of the states 
were asked by the Secretary of War to 
form Highway Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittees to the War Department, to 
assist in solving war transportation 
problems. Nationwide, the coopera- 
tion of state and local officials with 
military agencies was coordinated by 
the National Highway Traffic Advi- 
sory Committee, headed by U. S. Com- 
missioner of Public Roads Thomas H. 
MacDoneld. Included in its member 
ship were the presidents of the na- 
tional associations of highway, motor 
vehicle and police officials. The ac- 
complishments of these committees 
won high commendation from the 
War Department. 

It was in that period, starting abou! 
ten years ago, that state officials hav- 
ing responsibilities connected with 
highway transportation began to plan 
and work together on a coordinated 
basis. In some states this type of co- 
ordination has continued ever since, 
with emphasis shifting to highway 
safety. Subsequently, in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference, many other states 
established official highway safety co- 
ordinating committees or Commissions. 
These were created either by executive 
order of the governor or by statute, 
and in general the pattern of organiza- 
tion resembled that of the wartime 
committees. To date, 40 states have set 
up such official coordinating agencies. 

A primary recommendation of the 


Safety on the streets and highways of the nation is more important now 


than ever before in America’s history. 


The lines of transport link all 


sections of the country and the nation’s defense effort is inextricably linked 
with accident-free operation over this vital network. 


first President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference, held in 1946, called for the 
establishment of a national coordinat- 
ing committee of officials, to serve as 
one of the three operating bodies of 
the Conference. That led to the or- 
ganization of the State Officials’ Na- 
tional Highway Safety Committee, 
composed of the heads of national as- 
sociations of officials, including gov- 
ernors, attorneys general, highway, 
motor vehicle and police department 
chiefs, utility commissioners, superin- 
tendents of education and state health 
officers. About a year later this group 
was expanded to include municipal 
and county officials and the name be- 
came State and Local Officials’ Na- 
tional Highway Safety Committee. 

Hence when the present emergency 
evolved, official coordination on the 
state and national level was already a 
“going” activity. It was obvious that 
reconstituting the Highway Traffic Ad- 
visory Committees of the last war 
would be largely a duplication of the 
coordinating committee structure of 
the President's Conference. So it was 
logical that the existing Conference 
organization should be called upon to 
perform this service, and this was re- 
quested in President Truman's letter 
referred to previously. 

On November 8, 1950, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference formally asked the 
State and Local Officials’ Committee 
to undertake the coordinating func- 
tion, in cooperation with appropriate 
officials of the Department of Defense. 
With assurances of supplementary fi- 
nancial and other support from coop- 
erating agencies, the Officials’ Com- 
mittee agreed to assume the additional 
responsibilities involved. 

This necessitated prompt steps to 
expand the Committee’s staff and fa- 
cilities, and plans to this end were 


made under the direction of Chief 
John M. Gleason, who served ably last 
year as committee chairman, as well as 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. 


The expansion plans are now being 
carried forward under the leadership 
of James A. Anderson, president of 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, who became chair- 
man of the committee on January Ist 
of this year, in line with the policy of 
rotating the chairmanship among 
heads of member associations. 


Headquarters of the Officials’ Com- 
mittee have been established at 1604 
K Street in the Nation’s Capital. At 
the request of the Committee, the 
writer was loaned by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation to serve as director 
of the Committee during the organiza- 
tion period. Wainwright Bridges, who 
has been executive secretary of the 
Committee since it began active opera- 
tions in July, 1948, continues in that 
post. 

Significant strides already have been 
made by the Committee towards its 
main objective of gearing the Action 
Program to the immediate problems of 
defense. Conferences have been held 
with federal and state officials on 
many phases of military and civilian 
transportation. As a result of letters 
dispatched last November to all gov- 
ernors from the Department of De- 
fense and the President's Conference, 
one or more officials in each state have 
been designated for contact by the 
military authorities whenever coopera- 
tion is required in connection with 
highway movements. 


Committee Chairman Anderson has 
consulted with General George C. 
Marshall, secretary of the Department 


To Page 38 
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Reproach 
Beyond Acceptance 


An Editorial by 
NED H. DEARBORN 


President of the National Safety Council 


OMETIME this year, probably in December, the 

1,000,000th traffic death will occur in the United 
States—unless there is mass determination to postpone that 
fateful date. 


It is shocking to realize that since the turn of the cen- 
tury, since the first automobile chugged and hissed to the 
derision and excitement of a horse-drawn era, the lives of 
almost 1,000,000 men, women and children have been 
squandered in one of the most senseless and tragic wastes 
of modern times. 


But even more shocking than the toll is the inescapable 
fact that few Americans feel any real personal concern. 
As their fellows perish about them, they look on with a 
detachment and complacency that is difficult to under- 
stand and even more difficult to alter. 


There rests the keystone of the entire traffic safety 
structure—personal concern. The duty of every responsi- 
ble citizen is to strive for traffic safety as a voter, as a 
volunteer worker in whatever capacity his interests and 
abilities direct, and as a driver and pedestrian. Even the 
relatively small percentage of accidents caused by mechan- 
ical failure of motor vehicles could be reduced if owners 
would make sure their cars are in safe condition. 


Two years ago the well-loved Margaret Mitchell was 
struck down on a street in Atlanta by a driver who, while 
personally culpable, was only the product of his city’s 
apathy. The blood of Margaret Mitchell was on the hands 
of everyone whose indifference set the stage for the trag- 
edy. Shocked into action, Atlanta today is making impres- 
sive strides in accident prevention. 

But what will it take to spur the nation into action? 
Will 1,000,000 deaths—the day of seven-figure reckoning 

do it? If so, the dead will endure to some purpose 
and memorialize a new hope. 

One million deaths, then, can be more than a morbid 
milestone on a road without ending. It is a place to 
examine the failures of the past and to plan for the 
future. 

For more than a decade the proven techniques of 
traffic accident prevention have been available for applica- 
tion by any city or state. What has been the result? 


While most states have a statute requiring examination 
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for a driver's license, only a few administer the law strictly 
enough to give it meaning. Thousands of drivers lack 
the skills, physical faculties and mental attitudes for safe 
driving. Re-examination of older drivers or those who 
have been involved in accidents or violations is virtually 
nonexistent. 


Enforcement of traffic laws always will be necessary to 
curb the irresponsible minority. Yet in most cities far 
less than the minimum standard of 25 per cent of the 
police power is devoted to traffic. 


The finger of accusation has been pointed repeatedly at 
the teen-age driver. Yet only a third of our eligible stu- 
dents are receiving driver education, and far less than 
that number are offered behind-the-wheel instruction. 


Only 13 states permit tests of blood alcohol to be used 
in court against the most reprehensible motoring miscreant 

the drinking driver. Yet scientific tests are the only 
sure measurement of intoxication. 


Engineering and road building have fallen far behind 
the demands of the motor age. Lack of funds is the com- 
mon excuse, yet billions of dollars in gasoline taxes have 
been diverted into channels of political expediency. 

Automatic revocation of a driver's license for serious 
misconduct is invoked all too seldom. Jail sentences 
are few. The system of fines and penalties throughout 
the nation is a hodgepodge of improvisation, the temper 
of the court, and the stature and legal counsel of the 
defendant. 

Officials can act effectively and decisively only within 
the limits of public support. Only a few states and cities 
have organized public support groups of influential citi- 
zens who can arouse the interest and crystallize the opinion 
of the community. And many of those that do exist are 
merely letterhead donations to the public good. 


These are but a few of the more obvious holes in the 
dike of traffic safety. They can be plugged, but only 
through the aroused interest and insistent support of peo- 
ple who care. 

At worst, several months remain before the 1,000,000th 
victim is counted. At best, that somber date can be pushed 
well into 1952-—if 1,000,000 ghosts are a reproach be- 
yond acceptance. Are we going to do something about it? 








GIVE THE TRUCKS A BREAK 


By Charles A. Goodwin 


T RUCK congestion is a major traf 
fic problem in America’s cities to- 
day. The phenominal growth in the 
number of commercial vehicles trans 
porting freight competitively between 
interlocked urban districts has created 
many unique and perplexing prob- 
lems. And-—until just recently—these 
problems have received too little 
planned attention. 

The degree of congestion in con- 
nection with pick-up and delivery op- 
erations in downtown districts has 
been overly exaggerated, mainly be- 
cause it has been evaluated from 

the Trathc Burea 
Companies Bostor 
M Goodwin's remarks 
afc Engineering, Sum 
ning, Northwester 


biased and incorrect information. For- 
tunately, however, this exaggeration 
has given to truck-in-traffic congestion 
the attention it requires and is forcing 
responsible officials to conduct factual 
studies and apply remedial controls 
based on the findings of these studies. 

A well-planned parking study in 
New Haven revealed that 21 per cent 
of total eight-hour vehicle movement 
within the central business district was 
composed of commercial vehicles. 
However, only one-fifth of these com- 
mercial vehicles were observed to park 
for loading and unloading; and of this 
number only one in eight was pro- 
vided or used off-street facilities—the 
remaining 88 per cent being parked 
at the curb. The New Haven study 





further revealed that 12 per cent of 
the commercial vehicles were parked 
where parking was prohibited, such as 
hydrants, corners, bus stops, sidewalks, 
etc.; but it is difficult to condemn this 
illegal parking, in view of the 395 
passenger cars which parked illegally 
in designated commercial loading 
zones. 

Without this type of planned fac- 
tual study, a community cannot Fad 
sibly cope with the detrimental effects 
of congestion. 

The effects of truck congestion can 
be felt almost immediately by all in- 
terested parties. The motor carriers are 
faced with high accident experience, 
unnecessary delays, incomplete deliv- 
eries or pick-ups, and other heavy 
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operational losses to which are added 
the pressure of public antagonism. 
The public experiences many incon- 
veniences—loss of time, limited access 
to desired areas, increased stopping 
and starting, and fierce competition for 
parking space. The merchant must 
pass the increased cost of transporta- 
tion of his goods onto the consumer; 
more important, inaccessibility of the 
consumer to his place of business will 
jeopardize his investment and make 
him a victim of declining property 
value and eventual decentralization. 

Much of the operational delay and 
truck-in-trafc congestion, common to 
urban pick-up and delivery operations, 
is directly attributable to the func- 
tional inefficiencies of motor carriers; 
truck drivers; shippers; and consignees. 
These interests have contributed to 
congestion, as follows: 

(1) Motor carriers continue to locate 
terminals in congested business 
areas, which necessitates operation 
of their large units in these areas. 
Motor carriers fail to load their 
pick-up and delivery units according 
to an efficient geographical routing 
sequence, thus causing the driver 
delays in traffic, due to by-passing; 
back-trailing; and sorting of loads 
enroute 
Truck drivers handling large loads 
are indiscriminate and inconsiderate 
in the use of available space, thus 
tying up the movement and opera- 
tion of other vehicles 
Truck drivers often deliberately vio- 
late trathc regulations when other 
alternatives are available. 

Shippers and consignees have failed 
consistently to provide off-street 
loading facilities sufficient to meet 
the needs of servicing trucks 

Single establishments receive and 
ship as many as 15 to 20 separate 
loads of the same goods each day 
by as many separate motor carriers 
Shippers and consignees do not pro- 
vide adequate personnel or equip- 
ment to facilitate and expedite the 
receiving and shipment of freight 

These and many more daily opera- 
tional inefficiencies and errors are com- 
mon knowledge, yet they continue to 
serve as a major contribution to down- 
town traffic congestion. 

However, the point to bear in mind 
is that the efficiency of trucking op- 
erations in urban areas is almost en- 
tirely dependent upon available space. 
If a serious deficiency of loading space 
exists in the central business district, 
commercial vehicles are forced to con- 
flict with traffic streams; are forced to 
commit parking violations; and are 
forced to add to general traffic con 
gestion on city streets! 


Therefore, the primary responsibil 
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ity for truck congestion lies with those 
municipal officials who will not act to 
correct physical limitations and space 
usage in concentrated pick-up and de- 
livery areas. 

There are definite types of remedial 
action which may be selected by re- 
sponsible agencies to correct many of 
the problems of traffic congestion 
growing out of space competition be- 
tween passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles. 

The very nature of pick-up and de- 
livery operations in urban areas rules 
out any single solution to problems of 
truck congestion and operational in- 
efficiencies that exist. Not only do the 
vehicle units vary in size and type, but 
each area being serviced also has its 
own peculiar physical limitations and 
operating problems. It is of the ut- 
most importance, therefore, that fac- 
tual studies be conducted to determine 
the needs of all parties concerned pre- 
vious to the establishment of regula- 
tions. 

These studies must cover actual 
parking conditions, availability of off- 
street or alley loading space, frequency 
of loading operations, the number of 
adjacent business establishments being 
serviced, the size of vehicle and load, 
and other facts pertinent to the prob- 
lem. Then, and only then, can an 
impartial estimate of the needs, pen- 
alties, and benefits be derived, and 
reasonable equitable contro!s applied. 


Available relief measures for mini- 
mizing truck congestion fall into two 
general categories: (1) Those which 
provide curb loading space, and (2) 
Those which provide off-street load- 
ing facilities. 


Loading Zones 


The most immediate answer to 
downtown truck congestion is the pro 
vision of truck loading space at the 
curb, in accordance with an established 
workable procedure 


The first requisite is the creation of 
a loading zone ordinance, which, as a 
result of the factual studies previously 
recommended, carefully defines the 
method of designation; establishment; 
maintenance; use; and abolishment of 
loading zones; and prescribes penalties 
for the violations of its terms. 


The second step in —— truck 


loading zones is the development of 
an application form, which, when 
completely filled out, will include vital 
information on the type of business; 
the number of trucks servicing the es- 
tablishment; the size of the trucks; the 


hours of the day the zone is needed, 
etc. In addition, the form should stip- 
ulate rules and regulations for loading 
zones and provide for an investigator's 
report and recommendations. 

As a result of intensive studies into 
the problem of truck congestion, the 
City of Wichita has developed, what 
I consider to be, model examples of a 
truck loading ordinance and applica- 
tion form. 

The third consideration in establish- 
ing truck loading zones is the standard 
method of marking. The general prac-- 
tice has been to paint the curb a traffic 
yellow and hope that the public will 
not intrude. There are four drawbacks, 
however, to this loose procedure: (1) 
Snow, mud, and grime can quickly 
erase the desired effect; (2) The pub- 
lic must assume the NO PARKING 
regulation applies for 24 hours; (3) 
The landlord and tenants, for whose 
commercial services the zone was 
created, are often the chief parking 
violators; and (4) The police are 
faced with a never-ending enforcement 
problem, the monotony of which may 
induce complete indifference. These 
drawbacks, which unquestionably con- 
tribute to traffic congestion by forcing 
trucks to double or angle park, are, 
for the most part, eliminated through 
the erection of upright signs at each 
end of the zone. The signs are most 
effective when they simply read NO 
PARKING, the time of day, and 
TRUCK LOADING ZONE. 


Creation of Off-Street Parking 

Inasmuch as the amount of curb 
space available for truck loading zones 
is dependent upon the amount of off- 
street parking space available to pas- 
senger cars, such a program in the 
battle of curb parking and loading is 
of primary importance. Any parking 
plan to relieve downtown congestion 
will be successful only in proportion 
to the responsibility which municipali- 
ties assume in conducting factual 
studies that will aid merchants; private 
operators; and builders to develop ade- 
quate off-street parking facilities. 
These parking studies must produce 
realistic answers to questions of space 
demand, location, land acquisition, fi- 
nance, regulation, operation, and ad- 
ministration. 


Parking Prohibitions 

Parking prohibitions may vary from 
an extreme of complete exclusion of 
trucks or passenger cars to the more 
common prohibitions at hydrants, 
crosswalks, driveways, ete. 
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General J. A. Anderson, featured NCTS luncheon speaker. Seated at his 
left are NCTS Chairman Studebaker and Maj.-Gen. Philip B. Fleming. 


NCTS CITATIONS 


LEVEN citations for outstanding 
performance in the field of or 
ganized public support during 1950 
were awarded individuals and organi 
zations at the annual meeting of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety 
held in Washington, D. C., March 8 
Twenty-eight officers and members 
of the executive committee were 
named to office at the election, which 
closed the national traffic body's con 
clave, and members heard the annual 
report of the organization, participated 
in panel discussions, and wound up 
their business at a luncheon at which 
General J. A. Anderson, commission 
er, Virginia State Highway Depart 
ment, and chairman of the State and 
Local Officials National Highway 
Safety Committee, pointed up the im 
portance of trafhc control and acci 
dent prevention to the national de 
fense effort 


Five individuals and seven organi 


zations were honored by selection for 
NCTS citations. Two of the awards 
were for activities which were nation 
wide in scope 

Paul Edlund, of Madison, Wis., 
former chairman, Public Safety Com 
mittee of the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, rated one of the latter 
awards, while the other national rec- 
ognition was given to the Inter-In 
dustry Highway Safety Committee 
for the ‘‘Man-to-Man” and ‘‘Dad-to 
Daughter” agreements program 

All other citations were presented 
for public support activities at the 
state or local level. Included in the 
list of recipients were: Jack Rose, of 
Detroit, chairman, Michigan Inter-In 
dustry Highway Safety Committee, for 
personal sponsorship of driver educa 
tion; Mrs. Fred Knight, of Carters 


ville, Ga., national safety chairman of 


the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, for work while in that office 
in bringing about creation of the 
Georgia Safety Council 


Tom Springfield, secretary-manayget 
of the Automobile Club of Nashville, 
received a citation for his work as thc 
first president of the Tennessee Safety 
Council 

Karl T. Goeppert, of Oakland, 
Calif., chairman of the Northern 
California Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, received his award 
from California's Governor Warren 
at a ceremony in San Francisco. Mr. 
Goeppert’s citation was given for per- 
sonal leadership in Oakland, the East 
Bay area and the State of California 

Mrs. George Jaqua, of Winchester, 
Ind., national chairman of safety, Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
accepted the citation presented to the 
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Indiana Federation of Clubs for their 
research study on effects of parking 
and traffic on the shopping habits of 
women. 


E. John Lehman, of Akron, re- 
ceived the award given the Akron 
Automobile Dealers Association for 
their voluntary vehicle inspection and 
“Junk Old Jalopies” program. 

Charles R. Bird, of Philadelphia, 
president of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of Pennsylvania, received 
the award presented to his association 
for its joint promotional campaign 
with public officials and organizations. 

Frank R. Broadway, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., executive vice president of 
the Automobile Dealers Association 
of Alabama, accepted the citation 
awarded his organization for sponsor- 
ing a statewide driver education pro- 
gram in the public schools. 

Senator Guy Gordon of Oregon 
accepted the citation awarded the 
Automobile Dealers Association of 
Portland, Ore., for the free school of 
driving instruction for adults spon 
sored by that agency in Portland. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
Scholastic Magazine and former U. S. 
commissioner of education, was re- 
elected chairman of the National 
Committee for Trafhc Safety. Mrs 
George W. Jaqua, General Federa 





tion of Women’s Clubs, and Lew E. 
Wallace, assistant to the president, 
National Safety Council, were re- 
elected vice chairman, and Paul H 
Blaisdell was re-named executive di 
rector. 

Members of the executive commit 
tee totaled 24. They are: Burton 
Marsh, American Automobile Asso 
ciation; Raymond N. Caverly, Ameri- 
can Bar Association; W. W. Bauer, 
M.D., American Medical Association; 
Alfred Cantwell, American National 
Red Cross; Captain R. A. Cooke, 
American Newspaper Publishers As 
sociation; Donald F. Herrick, Ameri- 
can Public Works Association; Mer- 
wyn Kraft, American Transit Asso- 
ciation; G. D. Sontheimer, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; and 
Lacey W. Murrow, Association of 
American Railroads. 

Other executive committee mem- 
bers elected include: Julien H. Har- 
vey, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives; Walter L. Fox, 
Association of Safety Council Execu- 
tives; Norman Damon, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Dr. Herbert Stack, 
Center for Safety Education, New 
York University; Harry Neal, Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers; Franklin M. 
Kreml, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; M. R. Darlington, 
Jr., Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee; and Joseph C. Stennett, 


Chairman Studebaker, left, of the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety congratulates Paul Edlund, editor, Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department, for the excellent job he did as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Safety of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Edlund represented the citation winners in thanking the NCTS 


for their awards. 
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National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Robert K. Richards, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters; John Mat- 
thews, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; Stanley Abercrombie, 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Fred Knight, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. 
Fanny Kenyon, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs; William J. Simon, National 
Highway Users Conference; and 
Myles Standish, Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, were also 
named to the executive committee. 


The report of the National Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety covered the ac- 
complishments of the agency for 
1950. NCTS membership includes 
86 national organizations having a to- 
tal membership of 143,365,586. Mem- 
ber organizations have a total of 
181,084 state and local units. 


The monthly publication circulation 
among the 86 organizations approxi- 
mated 12,105,000 copies, equivalent 
to a reader circulation of 20 million. 


General Anderson pointed out in 
his talk the imperative need for a 
stepped-up accident prevention pro- 
gram nationally. He cited increasing 
travel and reduced official personnel 
lost to the Armed Services or to pri- 
vate industry with its more lucrative 
salaries as symptomatic of the current 
crisis on the highways. 


“Much as we deplore losses on the 
war front, we expect them,’” General 
Anderson said. ““But our heavy losses 
from traffic accidents here at home are 
inexcusable, since 85 to 90 per cent 
of them could be prevented. . . . Let's 
look at it in terms of the defense ef 
fort. According to National Safety 
Council estimates, about 21,000 of 
last year’s 35,000 traffic fatalities in- 
volved persons of military or produc- 
tive age. 

‘These needless deaths represented 
the loss of 485,000 man-years of pro- 
ductive work or military service. Of 
the injured, approximately 100,000 
were permanently disabled, which 
means their productivity was either 
sharply reduced or totally lost,” Gen- 
eral Anderson continued. 

“Only by stepping up our organ- 
ized effort to the limit can we extend 

or even maintain—our safety ad- 
vances. Only by forthright action can 
we insure that the highway safety pro- 
gram will make its vital contribution 
to the national defense in the world 
crisis.”” 
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ITH visual education always 

recognized as the surest way to 
stress safety in the home, office, fac 
tory and on our streets, television is 
proving to be one of the most con 
structive ways yet devised to advance 
the safety cause. 

The Greater New York Safety 
¢ ounc il 1s using telev is10n not for 
the purpose of delivering a “you be 
careful” message—but is presenting 
specific educational programs on hou 
to avoid accidents. 

Able staff and volunteer assistance 
emphasizing demonstrations has en 
abled the New York Safety Council 
to obtain as much time on television 
as it can handle. Equally important, 

The author is director of the School and Col 


cee Division, of the Greater New York Safety 
Cou 


y Irmagene Nevins Holloway 


ONE LOOK Is 


the television industry is meeting its 
responsibility in splendid fashion. 
During 1950, the Council presented 
36 TV shows. Thirty shows, averag- 
ing 15 minutes, each were offered 
during the past five months. 

These programs were based on ac- 
tivities carried on by the Council and 
have held wide public interest. The 
material touched on day-by-day ex- 
periences and conditions, For instance, 
when the snow was heavy, the streets 
icy and slick, seven television shows 
were presented demonstrating methods 
for safe driving and coasting. 

The planning and executing of the 
programs is a cooperative Council ef- 
fort. Richard H. Daily, director of 
street and highway safety; Mrs. Mar- 
jorie B. May, director of home safety 









worth a 
THOUSAND WORDS 





and the author, who is director of the 
school and college division are re- 
sponsible for specific programs. 

These programs have been success- 
ful because of the fine cooperation re- 
ceived particularly from members of 
the Greater New York Safety Council. 
Training, experience and knowledge 
have gone into TV activities. 

The programs sponsored by the 
street and highway division, directed 
by Mr. Daily, have been most nu- 
merous. These shows have offered 
TV audiences an opportunity to see 
the variety of devices used in driver 
training and test for safety aptitudes. 
Lieutenant Vincent Fox of the Insti 
tute of Criminology demonstrated the 
Drunkometer. This demonstration has 
proven to be most interesting and 
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many questions were asked in regard 
to its effectiveness. Mr. Hugh Con- 
roy with his Huco clock focused at- 
tention on “speed plus one-half 
speed is feet per second.” This visual 
presentation showed that a car cannot 
be stopped on a dime. Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack, director, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University and 
his staff demonstrated various driver 
tests recommended for use in high 
school driver education classes. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Mr. 
Richard Sheppard in his demonstra- 
tion of the Porto Clinic for testing 
drivers. 

At the time children were interested 
in coasting, the school and college di- 
vision presented a program using a 
twelve-year-old lad with his sled. First 
of all, the selection of the hill for 
coasting, necessary safeguards, that is 
rope and signs indicating a coasting 
area as well as the importance of su- 
pervision were discussed. Then the 
boy dressed for coasting came on the 
television stage. Attention was di- 
rected to his attire, his gloves, boots, 
sweater, ski pants and cap. This was 
followed by the lad demonstrating 
getting on and off the sled, what to 
do in case of an emergency and how 
to guide the sled with one or two 
riders. With his aid, safe rules for 
coasting were outlined 





Ba n wt; : 








Programs sponsored by the school 
and college division are conducted in 
cooperation with public (City of New 
York) and Catholic parochial schools. 
Other TV shows planned are making 
and flying a kite; demonstration by 
school safety patrol members; safe use 
of sidewalk vehicles; selection, care 
and use of bicycles. 

Mrs. May, director of home safety, 
has found that home accident preven- 
tion lends itself very readily to TV 
and especially to those daytime shows 
directed to Mrs. Housewife. Demon 
strations built around kitchen safety 
are naturals and offer infinite possi- 
bilities. Simple things such as the safe 
use, storage and sharpening of kitchen 
knives, safe potholders, the safe place- 
ment and handling of cooking uten- 
sils, etc., can be done with little or no 
difficulty and takes the program out of 
the straight guest-interview type. 

Integration is always a good way to 
get the story across without labeling 
it “safety” which might cause con- 
scious of unconscious listener resist- 
ance. The Greater New York Safety 
Council cooperated with the New 
York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross by ‘injecting’ a child health 
series with home safety. 

Seasonal themes may cover many 
hazards, i.e., electrical and fire haz- 
ards, falls, lifting, safe toys, good 
work habits and attitudes were all 
woven into a demonstration ‘Deco- 
rating Your Christmas Tree.” 

The use of safety films approved 
for television has proven to be quite 
successful. Such films as “Last Date,” 
produced by Lumberman’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, has been shown 
locally and over the ABC-TV net- 
work. “A Closed Book,” produced 
by Farm Bureau Insurance Compan 











Posters on safety subjects are 
adaptable for use on T-V. The 
National Safety Council has 
provided such slides and a 
minimum number of film shorts 
on safety subjects for showings. 
But local adaptation of material 
on live shows makes for great- 
est audience appeal and such 
shows cannot be furnished by 
national headquarters. 
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ies, has also been shown. There is 
attached to each film a statement in- 
dicating the sponsorship of the Great- 
er New York Safety Council. There 
is a great need for good safety films 
for use on TV programs and they are 
evidently very acceptable. 

While we are not experts in this 
field, through our experience, how- 
ever, we have suggestions to offer 
others who are working in the tele- 
vision field. For instance: 

1. Begin your television activities 
by finding out what can be presented 
that would be of interest to the view- 
ing public. It is not important that 
you want to present a show but that 
you have something worth showing. 
Be sure you have staff members who 
can put on a good presentation of the 
subject, a person who knows the sub- 
ject and can talk without use of manu- 
sc ript 

2. Make contact with the television 
station, inform them of the “alive- 
ness” of the topic, and how such a 
program fits into the public service 
aspect of the station. Here at the 
Greater New York Safety Council, 
each of the three service directors pre- 
pared a list of possible TV programs. 
A copy was sent to all TV station 
directors who now contact us when a 
program fits in with their schedule. 


3. Have pictures, graphs, models 


or demonstrations that will show 
clearly the safety aspect of the par- 
ticular subject. Pictures and posters 
may be blown up or it may be that 
the camera light can catch the small 
picture. Prior to your program, talk 
with the proyzram director and find 
out what is needed, then have this 
material ready for the program. 


i. Be sure television rights have 
been secured for use of a safety film 
or music. It is best to have the “rights 
for use” in writing, for this precau- 
tion may prevent complications of a 
serious nature. 


5. Have a flexible type of program 
A television program is not scheduled 
to the minute as is a radio program. 
We have prepared for a five-minute 
program and found it to be on the 
air for 15 and on another occasion 
expected 12 minutes and had three. 


6. Plan a show that fits into the 
general format of the specific pro- 
gram. In watching shows, it is easy 
to determine the TV personality of the 
master of ceremonies. It is important 
that the program be of a type that fits 
in this planned performance, 














fie JUT the only degree of uniform 
ity in these 48 states on the sub- 
ject generally headed: “The D-inking 
Driver” is that it is “agin” the law 
everywhere in the United States to 
drive a motor vehicle while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor 

And even on this point it 1s difficult 
to compare the kinds of law and some 
time justice that the common, garden 
variety of ‘drinking driver’ will en 
counter. For one thing, we have to 
define this business of operating a 
vehicle when in one's cups. We must, 
necessarily, concern ourselves only 
with the individual who brushes with 
the law and who is suspected of “be 
ing under the influence” while operat 
ing a motor vehicle. We aren't con 


cerned if the person in question is 
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By Glenn Schultz 


loaded to the gills, at that spirituous 
stage of being “aglow,” hanging on 
to the lamp post to keep from flying 
off into space, or at any stage between. 

In terms of dollars and sense, let's 
assume that Freud V. Wetbrain 
weaves down the highway in either 
Indiana, Nebraska or Minnesota, is 
collared by state police officers and 
gets off with a minimum fine. In any 
of these three states Freud could pos 
sibly get off with a fine as low as $10 
to get out of the pokey. In Iowa, Mr 
Wetbrain would have to lay 300 bucks 
on the line to pay his minimum fine 
and in other sections of the country 
the minimum fine would range be 
tween these extremes 


Obviously, it is much more expen 
sive to get plastered in the State of 
lowa—even at minimum rates—and 
what's more, you lose your liquor li 
cense. Nebraska has the lowest maxi 
mum fine for drunken driving—$50; 
in lowa the same situation would call 





for $1,000, which is also the maxi- 
mum fine in 11 other states. 


All other states surveyed have max- 
imum fines ranging from $100 up to 
$500. 

But the variances in money fines are 
merely symptomatic of the general 
confusion which exists on all levels of 
legislation and jurisprudence in deal- 
ing with this most serious subject. 
Fortunately, our study did not concern 
itself with the interpretation of stat- 
utes by the courts, or we might still be 
counting our fingers. 


The practices of the 48 states in 
revoking and/or suspending a con 
victed drunken driver's license are 
equally screwy. The practices range 
from a potential ‘pat on the wrist in 
Colorado, Ohio or Oregon to a 3-year 
stretch on your shoe leather in Maine. 
And, as the survey shows there are 
tremendous differences in practice in 
the states which range between these 
extremes 
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As it is, a citizen in his cups is lia 
ble to run into all sorts of penalties 
for his condition, depending on the 
state he finds himself in—geograph- 
ically speaking. Throughout the land, 
everyone seems to have his own idea 
of what constitutes a proper penalty 
for overindulgence when pwn 
And, if there is one sphere in which 
Americans are not equal under the 
law, it is in that “never-never land of 
the drinking driver.” 

The cure, obviously, is the adoption 
by all states of a uniform law, pre 
scribing adequate safeguards to protect 
the innocent and satisfactory penalties 
to act as a deterrent to the trans- 
gressor. Such a solution is possible 
through adoption of Act V of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. This is no 
mere opinion of the author. It has 
been urged by the President's High- 
way Safety Conference, implemented 
by the Governors’ Conference recom- 
mendations of the Council of State 
Governments, and is a vital part of the 
Action Program which has been pro- 
duced by America’s top leaders in the 
field of traffic control and accident 
prevention. 

Take what happens to Arduous Lee 
Gauntapott, floral farmer. Partaking 


of the potcheen one night in May, 
Arduous lost his weekend of a Friday 


evening, ditched his gas buggy, was 
jugged, mugged, processed and judged 
to be guilty of ‘driving under the in- 
fluence.”’ 

To add insult to injury as far as 
Citizen Gauntapott was concerned, 
they took away his license to drive, 
and he found himself a full-time 
pedestrian. Saturday night's neon 
nuances lured Arduous Lee, however, 
and he cranked up the floral farm trac- 
tor and piloted himself to the lair of 
the juke, lapped up his skinful and 
plowed his way home via the farm 
implement. 


In at least seven states Gauntapott 
could have made his tractor trip le- 
gally, and could have been prosecuted 
for nothing more than public intoxica- 
tion or some similar misdemeanor. In 
Delaware, California and Pennsylvania 
there are specific provisions of law to 
prohibit such goings on, and in 27 
other states the definition of motor 
vehicle includes farm tractors 

All these data are just highlights of 
the survey recently completed by the 
Council’s Committee on Tests for In- 
toxication, made in 40 states and the 
District of Columbia. Officials at the 
command level of each (state) police 
agency checked questionnaires dealing 
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with statutory provisions dealing with 

the “drinking driver.’ 

Questions covered included: Con- 
dition of the individual, contact of 
person with car, definition of vehicle, 
classification of offense as a misde- 
meanor or felony, jail sentences and, 
or money fines, driver license suspen- 
sion and/or revocation, and driving 
while under the influence of narcotic 
drugs. 

Some of the ridiculous possibilities 
inherent in the survey findings are 
material for endless gags and rum- 
bling belly laughs. But they aren't 
really funny at all, especially not when 
they deal with the subject of mixing 
gasoline and alcohol—an explosive 
combination if there ever was one! A 
sober contemplation must envision the 
procession of innocent victims of such 
drivers. 

We are not dealing with the spir- 
itual phases of the problem, the ele- 
ment of danger to one’s self, the moral 
issue of endangering the lives of oth- 
ers, or the stigma that is attached to 
being haled into court on such a 
charge. Our concern is for the kind 
of protection devised by statute. And 
our findings indicate that we have a 
plethora of horse-and-buggy legisla- 
tion in an atomic age. 

Let's examine the condition of the 
individual charged with driving while 
drinking. Most states use the term 
‘under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor."” Alabama uses the term “in 
toxicated,"” and Missouri and New 
York use the words, ‘intoxicated con- 
dition.” Florida’s law has an interest- 
ing provision to the effect that impair 
ment of ability must be shown. 

Twelve states, Arizona, Indiana, 
Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin define sobriety 
and inebriety so far as the operation 
of a motor vehicle is concerned in 
terms of the percentage of alcohol in 
the defendant’s blood 


These 12 states follow the Uniform 
Code quite closely in that presump- 
tions are set up as follows: A person 
who has 1 part of alcohol per 2,000 
parts of blood, or less, is not “under 
the influence’ so far as the operation 
of a motor vehicle is concerned. This 
ratio is expressed as 0.05 per cent by 
weight. If the suspect has 3 parts of 
alcohol per 2,000 parts of blood (0.15 
per cent), or more, he is under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor so far 
as the operation of a vehicle is con- 
cerned. This is probably still some- 
thing short of that stage of intoxica- 
tion at which a person would be 
charged with public intoxication, but 
the individual will have lost that keen- 
ness that is necessary for the safe op- 
eration of a Car. 

Maine sets the lower limit at 0.07 
per cent. The in-between stage, be- 
tween 0.05 per cent and 0.15 per cent, 
doesn’t give rise to any presumption 
that the person was or was not under 
the influence, but it is admissible, and 
when accompanied by other evidence 
of symptoms of intoxication, can pro- 
vide the clincher that the defendant 
had had more than the proverbial 
“two beers.”” Two shots of 100 proof 
whiskey would give the average per- 
son a maximum reading of 0.05 per 
cent. 

Several Supreme Courts have de- 
scribed the condition at which a per- 
son is “under the influence” as any 
impairment of ability or loss of that 
clearness of intellect and judgment 
necessary to operate a motor vehicle 
safely. This one point should be clear 

a person who drives after drinking 
is dangerous long before he arrives at 
the stage commonly described as 
“drunk.” 

While driving with a bun on from 
drinking liquor is dangerous, another 
practice in the same category and usu- 
ally treated in the same paragraph of 
law is the matter of driving while 
under the influence of drugs. Unless 
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Beecroff Memorial Award Lecture 
in four installments - Part IV 


and the world we live in 


By Sidney J. Williams 


MONG the list of Beecrott le 

turers one notes with regret the 
absence of any psychologist, moralist, 
teacher or moulder of public opinion 
The sad fact is that while many 
workers in education and public in 
formation have rendered great service 
to the cause of Safety, no top ranking 
national figure in any of the four 
fields mentioned, comparable with 
Hoffman, MacDonald or Vanderbilt, 
has as yet given any such leadership as 
they have given. Safety urgently needs 
such leadership. Even more important, 
such explorations with respect to trafh« 
and other accident causes and preven 
tion would help to solve the general 
problems of psychology, morals, 
school and adult education. It is to 
be hoped that leadership in these fields 
will arise and will be recognized be 
tore the conclusion of this series of 
lectures 


Research 


Can you imagine the development 
of the modern car in so short a time if 
your companies, and the university lab 
oratories, had not spent many millions 
on research, experimentation and test 
ing of every conceivable kind ? Is there 
any doubt that the investment has paid 
off? How often has research been ac 
claimed as the foundation stone of 
American progress and prosperity ! 


To say that the wse of the automo 
bile—the highway transportation sys 
tem as a whole—-has received no such 
study is a new record in understate 
ment. 


There have been valuable researches 
in’ highway construction: pavements, 
subgrades and the like; not so many, 
not nearly enough, in highways as 
something to be used, i.¢e., in trafhic 
engineering. As for the really sound, 
significant studies of human conduct 
on the highway, you can count them 
on your fingers; their total cost would 
hardly pay the traffic accident bill in 
Detroit alone for a single week 


I am not talking only about satety 
though increased travel has pushed 
the 1950 traffic death toll to the high- 
est since 1941. I am talking also about 
convenience, over-all efficiency and 
economy. We spend billions annually 
(and still not enough) on building 
and maintaining our streets and high- 
ways and on police, courts, driver li- 
censing and At ation. We are spend 
ing these great sums as wisely as we 
know how, and I do not apologize 
for the efforts or the results. But on 
many items of this vast program we 
raust perforce base our plans on judg 
ment, Opinion, guesswork. Research, 
and research alone, would enable us 
to do much better—and do it more 
cheaply. What we spend on our high- 
way transportation system every two 
hours would finance the entire re- 
search program recommended by the 
Research Committee of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference 

The inspiring program of the Ford 
Foundation comprises five great areas 
peace, government, economics, educa- 
tion, and human conduct. In all but 
the first of these areas and particularly 
in the last, highway traffic encounters 
vital and difficult problems. As the 
Ford program unfolds, it should give 
us some of the answers. May one hope 
that Ford will have as much competi 
tion in this field as in selling cars? 


The Safety Man 


Having offered no little criticism 
and advice to everyone else I must in 
common decency attempt a brief soul- 
searching on behalf of the one group 
for which I may be presumed to 
speak: the men and women who make 
a living in the organized safety move- 
ment. Indeed, for us the giving of 
gratuitous advice to others is a con- 
stant temptation if not an occupational 
disease. Sometimes the advice is based 
on superficial, even inaccurate data 
We must deal with so many things 
that we can’t know very much about 
any of them. 


Most of us recognize that fact. We 
sit at the feet of the Hoffmans, the 
MacDonalds and the Vanderbilts and 
try to learn from them, We fervently 
pray for a great psychologist, a great 
teacher, a great moulder of public 
opinion to take place beside them. 


When tempted to criticize a business 
man or a politican for not doing, at 
once, what we think he should, we 
must remember that business cannot 
survive without profits or politicians 
without votes ae that too great a risk 
of either can be expected only on the 
soundest evidence. We are convinced 
that safety is good business and good 
politics but we must continually 
prove it. 

We are proud of our accomplish- 
ments but humble as we review our 
failures, most of them our own fault 
We pray for deliverance from the 
deadly sins of smugness, of intoler 
ance, of unrealism, of hasty generaliza- 
tion, of taking ourselves too seriously, 
of mistaking the means for the end, 
of ever once failing to practice what 
we preach. 

We do not apologize for watching 
our membership rolls and our bank 
balances, for we too must survive. But 
we know that members and income, 
column-inches and radio-hours, 
speeches and committees and conven- 
tions are as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal except as they help to 
save lives, to help democracy itself to 
live. 

Conclusion 


These observations, ranging over 
such diverse fields as engineering, gov- 
ernment, education, and personal con- 
duct, fall into a clear pattern: 

1. We have not yet grown up to our 
automobiles. Our time is a time of 
adolescence and traffic accidents are 
one of our growing pains. 

2. We are gradually growing up, 
more rapidly in some directions than 

To Page 38 
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STUDY 
HOOSIER 
CRASHES 


By Lt. Lloyd D. Hickerson 


Director of Public Relations, Indiana State Police 


N EW hope that traffic accidents can 
be made less hazardous may be- 
come a reality as the result of an 
Indiana State Police motor vehicle 
crash injury research program 

The study is of particular interest 
to the estimated 35,000 people in the 
nation who this year will hurtle the 
Great Divide by way of traffic acci- 
dents, and to the millions of other 
persons who drive and ride in motor 
vehicles. Here, Mr. Motorist, are a 
few reasons why: 

You may be one of the 7 out of 
10 victims whose heads will be bashed 
open like pumpkins against the wind- 
shield or instrument panel. You stand 
the same chance of severing earthly 
ties by sustaining a broken neck. 

Your chances of surviving a smash- 
up are considerably improved, how- 
ever, if you are impaled on the steer- 
ing whecl post or suffer other torso 
injuries. Less than 2 out of 10 high- 
way fatalities are attributable to chest 
or abdominal injuries. 


If you are a front seat passenger, 
with nothing to restrain you from a 
headlong plunge into the windshield 
or panel, you're more likely to be 
killed than is the driver 

These unpleasant facts, tragically 
told by the crushed skulls, the bloody 
smears that were faces, the heads that 
flop from limber necks, and the bub- 
bly pink froth from lungs punctured 
by splintered ribs are falling into a 
grim pattern in a special file at Indiana 
State Police headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 

This article is appearing in the current issue of 
The Shield, publication of the Indiana State Po 
lice Department, and is presented to the readers 


of Pusiic Satervy by courtesy of the author and 
The Shield 
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The file contains the beginning of 
a comprehensive crash injury research 
project by which the State Police will 
attempt to determine the leading 
causes of traffic deaths for use in 
developing preventive measures. Cor- 
poral Elmer C. Paul, the project 
supervisor, believes that the depart- 
ment’s pioneering effort will achieve 
far reaching results in slowing street 
and highway slaughter 

The undertaking is being watched 
by the Northwestern University Trafhc 
Institute, the Department of Police 
Administration at Indiana University, 
the Air Crash Injury Research section 
at the Cornell University School of 
Medicine, and the National Safety 
Council. 

“I believe the study will open the 
door to a more intelligent approach 
in reducing the severity of vehicle 
crash injury,” State Police Superin- 
tendent Arthur M. Thurston said 
recently 

Crash research this year will be con- 
fined to statewide rural traffic deaths, 
but Mr. Thurston is hopeful that the 
work can be expanded in the future. 
Statistical information collected will 
be made available to police investiga- 
tors, traffic safety educators, the auto- 
motive industry and motor vehicle 
users. 

How did this program originate ? 
Corporal Paul long has been con- 
cerned about Indiana’s traffic record. 
From 1940 through 1950 more than 
11,000 persons had been killed and 
225,000 others had been maimed in 
street and highway collisions. The 
Hoosier traffic box score was no worse 
than other states—in fact, it was bet- 
ter than most, but the state policeman 


believed that many of the deaths and 
injuries were needless. It was a chal- 
lenge to Corporal Paul, a challenge 
he accepted. 


He began by adapting to trafh 
study uses the aircraft accident re- 
search program of Cornell University, 
in which Indiana troopers participate 
by providing the details of plane ac- 
cidents. Then in 1950 with the co- 
operation of Indianapolis Post per- 
sonnel, he began assembling, analyz- 
ing and evaluating data from the re- 
ports of Marion county fatal accidents. 
The small-scale survey proved so re 
vealing that he was given the greater 
task of developing a similar project 
to encompass the entire state. Special 
reporting forms were devised for use 
by department investigators and the 
Post corporal, who must complete in- 
dividual crash reports. 


“Bugs” in the procedure are com- 
ing to light under the trial and error 
system, and are being eliminated, but 
the prospects are encouraging. State 
Police troopers are showing a keen in- 
terest in the study. Troopers investi- 
gating fatal accidents are doing a 
thorough, conscientious job of assem- 
bling information as to the physical 
circumstances responsible for the 
death. 


“We know that accidents cannot 
be stopped entirely,” Corporal Paul 
explains, “but we believe that lives 
can be saved by finding out how peo- 
ple are being killed and then at- 
tempting to control the causes.” 


Researchers already have come up 
with these promising findings: 

1. The force of many accidents now 
fatal is well within the physiological 
limits of survival. 

2. Needless injuries, both serious 
and fatal, are caused by the place- 
ment and design of equipment and 
furnishings. 


What happens to the occupants of 
a motor vehicle when it hits another 
machine, a wall or ditch? Prelim- 
inary figures of the Indiana study 
show that the head and neck are the 
most vital areas. More than 60 per 
cent of all fatal injuries were due to 
head or neck fractures, and Corporal 
Paul predicts it may go as high as 70 
per cent. Chest, abdominal and other 
torso injuries exceed 18 per cent. 

The physical law present in a col- 
lision is well understood. When a 
moving object is stopped suddenly, 
detached objects on or within it con- 
tinue to move at the same rate of 
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EMERGENCY 
PATROL 


eee patrol cars of Pacific Inter 
mountain Express transconti 
nental trucking company known by its 
gleaming Brown aluminum semi-trail 
ers——will include emergency first-aid 
to highway users as a regular feature 
of their daily assignments. 


The district driver supervisors in six 
new “courtesy” cars will patrol the 
company’s route system extending 
from Chicago and St. Louis in the 
middlewest to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco on the west coast 


The primary mission of the courtesy 
cars will be to enable the several 
driver supervisors and their assistants 
to give closer supervision and assist 
ance to the 435 line haul drivers em 
ployed by P-I-E. Secondly, they will 
afford an opportunity for the super 
visors to supplement the courtesy pro 
gram so successfully being carried out 
by line haul drivers of P-I-E and other 
motor carrier companies by rendering 
emergency assistance to highway users 

The cars are fully equipped with 
tow cables, axes, shovels, repair tools 
blankets, first aid equipment, flates 
fire extinguishers and a camera which 
the supervisors can use to record all 
details in connection with accidents in 
volving P-I-E road equipment 

The supervisors in the past have pa 
trolled the highway routes and checked 
driver personnel under their supervi 
sion by riding in the tractors in their 
respective districts. This practice will 
be continued for “student trips’ and 
in giving ‘check rides’ to older driv 
ers. The courtesy cars will enable the 
supervisors to cover more ground and 
observe a much larger number of com 
pany rigs on the road than has been 
possible in the past 


The new road patrol cars were 
modified at the company's general 
shops in Denver. They are painted 
mission gray with the P-I-E insignia 
prominently displayed on the leading 
edge of the roof and the rear doors 
In addition to the initials on the side 
doors, the cars bear the inscription 
Supervisor Highway Courtesy.” 
This descriptive marking will enable 





Emergency patrol fleet li 


ned up in front of the Denver Terminal 
of Pacific Intermountain Express. Road patrol will ride routes 
of P-L-E from Chicago and St. Louis eastern terminals to Los 


Angeles and San Francisco terminals on the West Coast. In 
the lower photo, P-I-E supervisor demonstrates complete road 
safety and first aid equipment carried by the emergency patrols. 


easy recognition on the part of com- 
pany drivers and other highway users. 


In introducing the new equipment, 
the company notified all governors 
and the state highway patrol officials 
in the states through which P-I-E op- 
erates, explaining the purpose behind 
this new feature of the company’s 
safety and courtesy program C. Eu- 
gene Johnson, executive vice president, 
in announcing the inauguration of the 
courtesy cars stated, “We are doing 
everything we can to make our opera- 
tion as near perfect as possible. We 
want to insure absolute compliance 
with our own policies as well as to 
conform with I.C.C., state and local 
rules and safety regulations. In addi- 
tion, we want to make our services 





available to the public in cases of 
emergency.” 

The cars are being shown to state 
officials in several state capitols and 
are receiving warm welcomes, pattic- 
ularly on the pact of highway patrol 
officials and patrolmen who recognize 
the assistance these cars can be in 
helping to make the highways safer 
for all users. 

The first showing and demonstra- 
tion was held in front of the Colorado 
State Capitol at Denver where Gov- 
ernor Dan Thornton and Deputy 
Highway Patrol Chief James Cole ex- 
pressed their appreciation for P-I-E’s 
and the motor carriers’ continued in- 
terest in promoting courtesy and safety 
on the highway. 
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TLANTA led the nation with a 37 per cent reduction 

in traffic fatalities for 1950 over 1949, in cities of 
more than 200,000 population. This contrasts with a 34 
per cent increase in traffic deaths in 1949, over 1948. 
The Greater Atlanta Safety Council announces that 17 
of the 27 traffic deaths occurring in that city last year 
were pedestrians, all but four of whom were jay-walking 
at the time of the accident. According to Manager Rob- 
ert Leopold of the Greater Atlanta Safety Council, “the 
inescapable conclusion is that a rigorous enforcement of 
the pedestrian ordinance is a must for 1951."" The Atlanta 
ordinance provides that no pedestrian shall cross the street 
other than at a cross walk. 


“Man of the Year” 


Elmer Swenson, manager of the Sioux City (Ia.) Safety 
Council, was recently named Sioux City’s “Young Man 
of 1950" by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. This award was bestowed for “‘outstanding civic, 
church, safety and service club leadership.” In the formal 
presentation at the annual Jaycee dinner, Swenson was 
praised as “‘a citizen of sparkling ability.” Mayor Dan J 
Conley headed the selection committee. 


Irv Denton Joins Colors 


Irving L. Denton, manager, Fort Wayne Safety Council, 
Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce, has been called into 
military service to become an officer in the United States 
Air Force. Denton reported for duty at Rapid City (S. 
D.) in late February. He served in the aviation forces 
during World War II and was a reserve officer. Denton 
has been active in National Safety Council work as a 
member of the Procedures Committee of the Conference 
of Local Safety Organizations. Ivan A. Martin, formerly 
manager of the Evansville Safety Council, has been ap- 
pointed to manage the Fort Wayne Safety Council during 
Denton’s absence. 


Successful Conference 


More than 1,500 interested safety enthusiasts from 14 
Southern states attended the 12th Annual Southern Safety 
Conference and Exposition held in Birmingham, March 
4-5-6. James L. Shores of the Alabama Power Company, 
who is vice president of the Conference, was general 
chairman of the three-day program that included traffic, 
textile, home and farm, railroad, industrial nursing, min- 
ing, commercial vehicle, and specialized industrial safety 
programs. Fourteen local and state safety council man- 
agers from the Southland attended a manager's meeting 
on Sunday, March 4, directed by Tom A. Burke of the 
National Safety Council. The Conference will be held 
next year in Atlanta. Manager Estel Hack of the Louis- 
ville Safety Council, vice president of the Conference, 
made the official response to the address of welcome 
given by Mayor W. Cooper Greene of Birmingham. 
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THO is he? Where can he be found? What does he look 

like? The whole city of Dayton, Ohio was asking these 
questions recently. They knew only one thing about “Mr. Jay.” 
He was the champion violator of pedestrian rules and every 
law-abiding citizen who was able to catch “Mr. Jay” at his 
nefarious practices, received a $5.00 bill for his Sherlock 
Holmes intuition. The Dayton News and the Safety Council 
of that city worked out the stunt and it went over big. Man- 
ager Paul Goss of the safety council swears it just happened 
that the one week’s intensive man-hunt came just ahead of his 
annual Green Cross financial campaign which brought in some- 
thing over $16,000 in dollar memberships. What a coincidence! 


“Green is for Gold” 


Such is the title of the annual report recently distrib- 
uted by the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council. The 
report is quite different from the usual annual summary, 
in that it is a pictorial story of the work of the Council, 
featuring some 20 action photographs. The booklet is an 
excellent sales piece and an interesting story of safety 
accomplishment. 


“Green Cross Song Festival” 

First there were 52 NBC stations carrying the “Green 
Cross Song Festival” series of 13 weekly radio programs. 
After the first concert, broadcast from Denver on February 
24 by the East High School a cappella choir, 18 addi- 
tional stations reported they were carrying the series. On 
March 17 when the program was presented in Tampa, Fla., 
by the Hillsborough High School Choir, 88 NBC stations 
carried the program. An interesting feature of the Tampa 
broadcast was the appearance of “Babe” Zaharias, the 
world’s foremost woman golfer and perhaps the greatest 
woman athlete of all time. Her sincere appeal to teen-age 
drivers for more sportsmanship at the wheel, carried real 
conviction. 
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By Ross G. Wilcox 


NSC Traffic Engineer, and Secretary of the 


Council's Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 


UST about everybody knows that 

Mumble-ty-peg is a boy's game in 
which tricks are performed with jack- 
knives. In the olden days, the loser 
had to pull the jack-knife out of the 
tree stump or board with his teeth 

Things weren't quite that rough for 
the National Safety Council's Commit- 
tee on Winter Driving Hazards which 
initiated a sort of scientific Mumble 
ty-peg test project to devise test tech- 
niques aimed at finding the causes of 
jack-knifing of trailers and 
truck trailers. At any rate, members 
of the Committee didn't have to 


tractor 


worry about using their teeth to pull 
the big trucks out of jack-knives, but 
they did have to operate by rule of 


thumb to arrive at means by which 
much 
more about the forces that send com 


engineers may come to know 
mercial vehicles spinning on wintry 


roads and cause them to jack-knife 


onducted at 
Clintonville, Wis., fron 

through 
marked the first ste} 


The research progran 
Pine Lake 
January February ( 
toward de 
termination of the causes and 
jack-knifing 


ures of 
The pilot study of the stability of 
articulated vehicles had as its primary 
purpose the development of test tech 
rather 


niques and instrumentation 
! 


than an attempt to provide quantita 
tive results 


A fhitth wheel instrument, developed 
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by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, for measuring 
king-pin of the 
was used in the series of test runs 


forces at the 
tractor semi-tratler 
The device was mounted on the lower 
coupler of the tractor, then fitted with 
a cover which supports the king-pin 
of the semi-trailer 


Forces induced by braking or ac 
celeration are transmitted via this jig 
to strain gauges mounted on the four 
cantilevered beams (see photos accom 
panying article) A turn indicator 
records the angle between the tractor 
and the trailer 
are recorded continuously throughout 


The forces and angle 


a run by means of an oscillograph 


The oscillograph translates electrical 
impulses into photographic lines and 
which 
in study. At present, members of 


produces a record engineers 
the Committee are viewing the oscillo 
vrams to determine the kind of tests 
which will be productive in the years 
to come. Preliminary studies indicate 
that the tests will show how and why 
1 jack-knife starts, but the test data ts 
insufficient as yet to permit issuance 
of any ofhcial findings 


Should the final study determine 


hat these special instruments and 
procedures produce factual results, it 
is anticipated that another two or three 
vears will be needed to undertake 
omplete tests investigating the many 
The Con 


variable factors involved 


mittee hopes that the study will de- 
termine why and how a jack-knife 
starts, i.e., at which axle the insta- 
bility first develops, what causes it, 
and what can be done to prevent it 
from occurring. 

Tests consisted of locking each axle 
separately and in combination on an 
icy straightaway and curve, and apply- 
ing excess torque on the straightaway 
and curve. The only variables intro- 
duced in this year's tests were the ef- 
fect of load (trailers were run empty 
and with full load) and fifth wheel 
location 

By means of the fifth wheel jig de- 
scribed, it was possible to measure 
the fore and aft and lateral forces at 
the kingpin of the tractor semi-trailer 
unit and also the changes of angular- 
ity between the two vehicles. By 
means of pressure pick-ups, it was 
also possible to record simultaneously 
brake application on the several axles. 

All of these measurements were tied 
together on a common time scale by 
means of a multi-channel oscillo 
graph 

The Committee's workmanlike pro- 
cedures and factual approach to its 
problems won acclaim from the Clin 
tonville (Wis.) Trihune-Gazette, and 
the Milwaukee Journal, which ran an 
editorial on the Clintonville paper's 
ditorial 

Said the 
tally 

Winter is a salient of the trafh« 
safety problem 


Tribune-Gazette, editor 


The current research 
project of the Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards is, it seems to us, 
Next Page 
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a wonderful example of democracy 
in action or the American way. 

“Under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, whose com- 
mittee sponsors the tests at Pine Lake, 
topflight engineering brains of all af- 
fected segments of the automotive in- 
dustry have been assembled in Clin 
tonville. They've come from coast to 
coast. 

“Scientists and test drivers of the 
auto, rubber, tire chain, insurance 
and trucking industries, along with 
officials of local, state and federal 
government, have been working to 
gether in an impartial research into a 
public problem. That is skid-wrecking 
of automobiles, jack-knifing of tractor- 
trailer trucks or just plain being stuck 
when Old Man Winter dumps snow 
or ice to disrupt normal street and 
highway transportation for hours or 
days in about 35 of this nation’s most 
populated states 

“This highly industrialized city, 
cradle of the four wheel drive truck, 
is proud to have become, among other 
things, ‘the skid-test capital of Amer- 
ica.’ The test of special winter tires, 
tire chains, various driving or braking 
techniques, stability of tractor-trailer 
units, and faster snow removal meth- 
ods have been held here for five suc- 
cessive winters. 

“If only one life is saved by the 
information gathered for later nation- 
wide public safety education — we 
could be satisfied with Clintonville’s 


© contribution. But after observing tests 


it is our considered opinion that 
thousands of needless deaths and 
costly accidents can be prevented in 
the future. 

“Test results cannot be discussed 
now. The voluminous data must be 
analyzed and evaluated from a ptac- 
tical standpoint by the committee be- 
fore being released. But we can ob- 
serve real progress is being made by 
both tire and tire chain makers, and 
that the entire automotive industry is 
also making realistic improvements 
toward highway safety during hazard- 
ous winter months. 

“When you read National Safety 
Council advice in the future—heed it. 
It's based on both scientific and practi- 
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Top photo: Council’s Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 


finished testing passenger car on tires. At bottom: one of the 
trucks starts a jack-knife on the slick lake ice. 


cal research—not the theory or wish- 
ful thinking of some _ individual. 
Don't s'kid yourself!” 

As a secondary phase of this proj- 
ect, the committee completed _ last 
year's tire testing program by testing 
a limited number of specialized tires 
on hard-packed snow surfaces. Pre- 
vious tests were conducted on glare 
ice, rough ice, and loosely packed 
The effect of wear on the 
performance of truck tires containing 
imbedded steel coils was also investi- 
gated. (These tires had previously 
been tested on passenger cars, but the 
effect of wear had not been deter- 
mined. ) 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany again served as hosts to this 
National Safety Council project, pro- 
viding the necessary maintenance 
equipment and crew, the services of 
its experimental department and shop 
facilities, and in addition provided in- 
valuable help in planning and con- 
ducting the testing operations. 

Approximately 30 research engi- 
neers, test drivers, and observers rep- 
resenting automobile, truck and trailer 


manufacturers, tire and equipment 
manufacturers, fleet operators, state 
and federal governmental agencies, 


and safety organizations assisted in 
carrying out the tests. 

T. J. Carmichael, administrative en- 
gineer of General Motors Proving 
Ground, served as project engineer in 


charge of all technical phases of the 
project, assisted by W. C. Johnson of 
the Tire Testing Division of Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. A. 
H. Easton, director of the Truck Re- 
search Project of the University of 
Wisconsin, served as chairman of the 
subcommittee responsible for the de- 
tailed planning of the project, and was 
in charge of the stability tests. 

The chairman of this committee is 
Professor R. A. Moyer, research en- 
xineer of the Institute of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Engineering of the 
University of California. 

The author was in charge of the 
project. 

Vehicles, equipment, tires, instru- 
ments, and personnel were furnished 
by the following cooperating organi- 
zations: Armour & Company, Atlantic 
Refining Company, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Bendix-Westinghouse Au- 
tomotive Air Brake Company, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany, General Motors Proving 
Ground, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Hardware Mutuals, High- 
way Trailer Company, International 
Harvester Company, Safe Winter 
Driving League, The Chain Institute, 
U. S. Rubber Company, University of 
Wisconsin and Wisconsin Motor 
Vehicle Department. The project was 
aided by a grant from the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 
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Study Hoosier Crashes 


From Page 17 


speed in the same direction. This 
means that persons riding in a vehicle, 
which strikes another vehicle or fixed 
object, are hurled violently forward 
against the windshield, instrument 
panel, steering wheel, radio control 
knobs, and other projections. They 
are killed or injured because there is 
nothing to restrain their death-deal- 
ing plunge. 

Even though the victim's feet are 
in a braced position on the floor, his 
hips, acting as a hinge, permit the 
upper part of the body (head, chest) 
to be smashed against the front of the 
car’s interior. 

The driver, who receives a modi- 
cum of protection from the steering 
wheel, usually fares better than the 
front seat passenger. Instead of 
breaking “al spearing the driver, 
modern steering wheels are designed 
to bend and spread the force of the 
blow. The passenger hasn't this pro- 
tection. Another pertinent point: oc- 
cupants of the rear seat are exposed 
to the same crash force, but they en- 
joy the comparative security afforded 
by the back of the front seat. That is 
the reason why back seat riders fre- 
quently survive accidents which take 
a toll of the persons in the front 
seat. 

Other fatalities or injuries occur 
when vehicle doors are burst open by 
the force of the ‘mpact, spewing rid- 
ers onto the pavernent. Indiana State 
Police will attempt to determine if 
the prevention of this exploding ef- 
fect would reduce casualties. 

One significant point is that the 
sudden deceleration present in a vehi- 
cle collision is not sufficient in itself 
to cause death and injury to humans. 
U. S. Air Force experiments have 
shown that a pilot traveling at a speed 
of 200 miles an hour can be brought 
to an abrupt halt without injury or 
noteworthy discomfort to the flyer. 
However, if the airman was subjected 
to such a test without being restrained 
in position by an abdominal belt and 
shoulder harness, he would be hurled 
against the front of the cockpit and 
smashed to death. 

The stock car race driver, whose 
mount is like the Sunday pleasure 
driver's car, is aware of a vehicle's 
meat grinder characteristics. He wears 
a crash helmet and safety belt. Door 
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knobs, glass windows and loose ob- 
jects are removed from the car to re- 
duce the crash hazard. Doors are kept 
closed by belt fastenings. 


But whether safety belts and har- 
ness can be brought into popular use 
among non-professional car users is 
problematical. It is not likely that a 
cumbersome belt and harness which 
wrinkles frocks and suits, is uncom- 
fortable in warm weather, and is un- 
handy to use, will find wide accept- 
ance among drivers and passengers. 


The automotive industry has made 
impressive strides toward building 
safer vehicles. However, improved 
lights, brakes, tires, steel bodies, safety 
glass, roadability, semi-flexible steer- 
ing wheels and, in one or two in- 
stances, cushioned instrument panels 
and other safety features have been 
initiated by the industry and not in 
response to public demand. Opinion 
surveys indicate the average automo- 
bile shopper looks for (1) mechanical 
superiority, and (2) eye appeal. 

Corporal Paul is hopeful that the 
information compiled in the Indiana 
State Police study will help to develop 
in motorists an awareness of vehicle 
safety, especially with regard to the 
vehicle's interior safety. He hopes that 
one day the public will demand pro- 
tection from the knobs, handles, Tials 
and other metal projections inside the 
automobile which are repsonsible for 
much of the killing and mutilating in 
trafic smash-ups. 


“If we can minimize or eliminate 
the crash hazards that exist inside the 
automobile, we will have struck a tell- 
ing blow against spiraling — trafh 
deaths and injuries,” he asserts. 

A positive attitude toward motor 
vehicle safety by the people is the 
master key for reducing the severe 
and unnecessary penalties of traffic 
bloodletting. 

The Indiana State Police make these 
suggestions for use by motorists to 
help prevent or reduce injury in case 
of a traffic collision: 

1. Protect your head, face and neck 
by throwing your arms across and in 
front of your face. 

2. If alone, fall into a horizontal 
position on the seat with your foot 
braced to hold you in the seat. 

3. Remember that the rear seat af- 
fords more protection than the front 
seat. 





ROBERT C. STANLEY 





Robert C. Stanley, chairman of the 
board and former president of Inter- 
national Nickel Company, died Feb- 
ruary 12 at his home on Staten Island, 
N. Y. after a stroke. He had been a 
Trustee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil since the organization of that 
group and vice chairman of the Trus- 
tees since 1946. 

Born in Little Falls, N. J., Au- 
gust 1, 1876, Mr. Stanley was inter- 
nationally known in the mining field 
and had been honored by several 
countries for his contributions to prog- 
ress in the industry. 


He was graduated trom Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
in 1899, and joined International 
Nickel Company in 1901. He was 
general superintendent from 1914 to 
1918 and first vice president the fol- 
lowing four years. He was president 
of the company from 1922 until he 
retired from that post last year. 


4. Don’t mount accessories inside 
the vehicle to increase the injury haz- 
ards if a collision happens. 

While sporadic crash injury surveys 
have been reported from time to time, 
the Indiana State Police statewide 
program is the first of its kind. Cor- 
poral Elmer C. Paul, its supervisor, 
was graduated from the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute in 1947. It 
was there that his thinking was stim- 
ulated concerning traffic death causes. 
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FLEET NEWS 





Top photo right. The Texas Motor Transport 
Association was host to members of the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Section’s Executive Committee 
at their two-day meeting in Dallas, 
Below: Members of the Transit Section Execu- 
tive Committee at luncheon session at meeting 


held last month in Cincinnati. 





Texas. 


SC TRANSPORT 
AFETY LEADERS MEET 


fag Satety rates as the 
No. 1 spring topic among mem 
bers of the Executive Committees of 
the Transit and Commercial Vehicle 
Sessions of the National Safety 
Council 


The subject was touched off by the 
Executive Committee of the Com 
mercial Vehicle Section which met in 
Dallas, Texas, to lay plans for their 
participation in the 39th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition and 
to develop and expand the Council's 
transportation safety services. 


Members of the Transit Section 
Executive Committee met in Cincin 
nati, Ohio. They rolled up their 
sleeves and plunged into important 
committee projects including an analy 
sis Of present membership with a view 
to the initiation of a far-reaching 
membership program 
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Tentative Congress sessions for 
Commercial Vehicle Section member- 
ship were outlined by Max R. Jensen, 
superintendent of operations, Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore 
gon. Mr. Jensen is chairman of the 
Program Committee. Plans call for a 
program which will feature outstand- 
ing leaders in the motor transporta- 
tion field with discussions centering 
on subjects of pressing and vital in- 
terests. 

Norman J. Bleau, director of safety 
and personnel, Automobile Shippers, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., who is chairman 
of the Safe Driver Award Committee, 
produced figures to show that 108 
per cent more drivers received the 
NSC Safe Driver Award in 1950 than 
in 1947, 

The ‘National Fleet Safety Contest 
Committee, now expanded to include 








representatives from the leading fleet 
industries, introduced a resolution to 
further expand the facilities of the 
contest, to increase participation, and 
to continue the Winner's Personal 
Audit Program which was successfully 
initiated last year. 


Executive Committee members of 
the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section 
were guests at a luncheon tendered 
them by the Texas Motor Transporta- 
tion Association in the Baker Hotel. 


S. E. Pratz, assistant manager, Heldt 
Brothers, Alice, Texas, chairman of 
the luncheon, introduced law enforce- 
ment officials of Dallas. Mr. Pratz is 
chairman of the Central Region, NSC 
Commercial Vehicle Section. 


Members of the Transit Section Ex- 
ecutive Committee, under the leader- 
ship of General Chairman M. G. 
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Bullock, who is safety director, Transit 
Casualty Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
voted to form a special planning and 
policy committee. The new committee 
will consist of four members who will 
spur committee action 

Transit’s place in the civil defense 
program came up for discussion and 
the group went on record as favoring 
inclusion of this topic as part of the 
program for the 39th Safety Congress 
sessions. 

The group visited the properties ot 
the Cincinnati Street Railway Com- 
pany and the Cincinnati, Newport and 
Covington Railway at the conclusion 
of committee sessions 

Members of the Commercial Ve- 
hicle Section’s Executive Committee 
also visited the new terminal and of- 


tices of the Strickland Transportation 
Company at the conclusion of their 
Dallas conference. 


At the close of the sessions, Jack 
Hightower, newly-appointed vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Central Greyhound Corporation, told 
members he would be unable to con- 
tinue on the committee. 


Clay Calkins, general chairman of 
the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section, 
and director of satety, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., expressed the sentiments of the 
commitee when he said: ‘We sincerely 
regret the loss of Jack Hightower. His 
initiative and inspiration has been re- 
sponsible for much of the accomplish- 
ments of the Commercial Vehicle Sec- 
tion during the past few years.” 
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§. E. Pratz (top photo) chairman of the luncheon meet- 
ing in Dallas is also chairman, Central Region of the 
Commercial Vehicle Section. He is with Clay Calkins, 
at right, safety director, Pacific Motor Express and gen- 
eral chairman of the Commercial Vehicle Section. 
Bottom photo: Transit Section members visit. property 
of Cincinnati Street Railway and examine annual accident 
report of company, as Lee Mills (seated) shows them 
accident rate and records. 
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Drunk Driving’s ‘‘Agin’’ the Law 


From Page 15 


local definition of an “habitual user’’ 
includes the person who is at the in- 
stant in question under the influence 
of a narcotic drug, it is permissible 
for such a person to drive a car in 
Alabama and Oklahoma. Their laws 
make the operation of motor vehic!es 
by habitual users an offense, but do 
not include the person who is under 
the influence of a narcotic but not nec- 
essarily an habitual user. 

In Massachusetts and New York, 
there are no provisions of law to deal 
with this ot mt as such. Arizona, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin follow the provisions 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code and pro- 
vide that the habitual user of narcotic 
drugs and the person under the influ- 
ence of any drug, narcotic or other 
wise, shail be punished. 

Another group of 6 states prohibit 
habitual users and persons under the 
influence of narcotic drugs to drive 
cars, with nothing being said about 
drugs other than narcotic. They are 
Colorado, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Oregon, and South Carolina. 
In 11 states it is against the law to 
drive while under the influence of an) 
drug. Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Florida, Maine, Missouri, Georgia, 
Montana, Nebraska, Texas, and Ver- 
mont make up this group. 

In Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Penn 
sylvania and the District of Columbia, 
it is unlawful to operate a motor vehi- 
cle while under the influence of nar- 
cotic drugs, but np provision could 
be found to deal with the habitual 
user of narcotics nor the person under 
the influence of drugs other than nar 
cotic. 

California has statutes which catch 
all three varieties, the habitual user 
of narcotic drugs, the person who is 
under the influence of narcotic drugs, 
and the person who is under the in 
fluence of drugs other than narcotic 

In passing, one case has been re- 
ported where the defendant claimed 
that his apparent intoxication was 
caused by having taken cold tablets 
of the antihistimine group. He was 
freed of the charge of driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor but the fact remains that his 
driving and apparent lack of coordina- 
tion, etc., caused experienced police 
officers to consider him a “drunken 
driver.” 
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In general, the penalties for driv- 
ing while under the influence of 
narcotic drugs are the same as for 
driving while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor. California is an 
outstanding exception in that the 
habitual user ad person under the 
influence of narcotic drugs who gets 
caught driving is considered a felon 
and may be imprisoned from 90 days 
to 5 years and/or fined as much as 
$5,000. 

In Colorado, if another person is 
injured in an accident resulting from 
driving while under the influence of 
narcotics, the defendant, on convic- 
tion, draws from 1 to 5 years. If death 
results, the term of imprisonment 
ranges between 1 and 14 years. 

In addition to fines, jail terms, 
driver license revocation or suspension 
and the other coals to be heaped on 
the head of the person who has been 
convicted or driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor, some 
states put a permanent brand on the 
person who repeats this offense. That 
is with respect to the classification of 
the crime as a misdemeanor or as a 
felony. 

For example, in most jurisdictions 
the testimony of a felon can be im- 
peached, and there are a lot of other 
objectionable features. Getting a bond 
for an office of trust becomes much 
more difficult, if not impossible. 
Should an alien who is in the process 


of getting his citizenship papers be 


convicted of a felony, he could plan 
on another one-way boat ride, because 
our authorities are rather narrow- 
minded about the duties of a citizen 
Upholding the Constitution and vio- 
lating the laws are not compatible. 


To get into the matter of which 
states and under what circumstances 
this mobile mixing of gasoline and 
alcohol becomes a felony, there is 
only one set of penalties in Missouri 
and they can call for a sentence of as 
much as 5 years in Jefferson City, 
therefore the first offense could be 
either a misdemeanor or 4 felony. In 
Maine, the expression “high or ag- 
gravated’”’ describes the circumstances 
under which the offense becomes a 
felony. In West Virginia, the third 
offense is a felony. The second offense 
becomes a felony by statute in Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, New 
York, and Texas. In California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Virginia and Washington, 
the offense of drinking and driving 





is classed as a felony when bodily in 
jury or death of another person re 
sults. 


In the following states, the offense 
of operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor is never considered a felony 
as such. For example, a manslaughter 
charge might grow out of a person's 
being under the influence and causing 
a wreck in which someone was killed, 
but the death itself, rather than the 
condition of the person who caused 
it would be the primary consideration 
These states are: 


Arizona Montana 
Kentucky New Hampshire 
Florida North Carolina 
Georgia Ohio 

Dist. of Col Pennsylvania 
Maryland Rhode Island 
Massachusetts South Carolina 
Minnesota Utah 

Michigan Vermont 
Mississippi Wisconsin 


In terms of dollars, as we have 
stated heretofore, the survey made no 
sense in either money fines or jail 
sentences. Ten states and the District 
of Columbia specify no minimum fine 
for this offense, but merely place a 
top penalty ranging from $100 to $1,- 
000. They are Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, Wis 
consin, and Wyoming. 


Indiana, Minnesota and Nebraska 
assess a minimum fine of $10, Colo- 
rado and Florida call for $25, and 
Massachusetts sets $35 as the mini- 
mum money fine for the first offense. 
Iowa again has a $300 minimum, 
New Jersey is second most expensive 
with a minimum fine of $200. 

The median figure for all jurisdic 
tions surveyed is $50. And nine states 

California, Montana, Michigan, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia set this figure as the minimum 
fine for a first offense. 

Thirteen states have adopted the 
Minimum fine set out in Section 54 
of Act V of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, which is 9100. 

Nebraska has the lowest maximum 
fine for a first offense—$50. The 
others—ranging from $100 to $1,000, 
are: 


$100 $300 
Connecticut Idaho 
Indiana Montana 
Minnesota Utah 
Michigan South Dakota 
Missouri 
New York 


South Carolina 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Highway Statistics, 1949. By Bureau 
of Public Roads. For sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 115 p. Price 55c. 

1950 Proceedings, Motor Vehicle 
Section. Milk Industry Foundation, 
1625 Eye, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1951. 51 p 

One-Way Streets 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1950. 33 p. Price 60c. (Bul- 
letin No. 32). 


Report. State Highway Board, High- 
way Department of Vermont, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. 1950. 70 p. 


They're Going to Drive; A Pro 
logue to Safe Driving. Published by 
The Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 1951. 63 p 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


$500 $1,000 


California Arizona 
Delaware Colorado 
Kentucky Illinois 
Florida lowa 
Ohio Maryland 
Rhode Island Maine 


Published by 


Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Washington 


Mississippi 
Georgia 

North Carolina 
Oregon 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 


Dist of Col 
New Jersey 
Nevada 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 

Few first offenders go to jail. In 
no case is it mandatory that a person 
so convicted spend some time in jail. 
The court is given considerable dis- 
cretion as to the amount of time an 
offender must spend in jail, if any. 
The laws usually read, in substance, 
that the penalty shall be ‘so much in 
fine, or such and such a jail sentence, 
or both...” 

With three exceptions, the laws of 
37 jurisdictions use the “and/or” 
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Improvement Plan for Trucking 
Operations. By Trafhc Engineering 
Department, City of Charlotte, N. C. 
96 p. 


Magazine Articles 


Intersectional Islands and Traft« 
Accidents. By John J. Dobelek (In 
Traffic Engineering, February, 1951 
p. 163) 

Off-Street Parking and Loading in 
Miami. By Earl J. Reeder (In Traffic 
Ouarterly, January, 1951. p. 49) 

The Roadside Problem. By Edward 
G. Mogren (In Traffic Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1951. p. 96) 

Attitude—Key to Accidents. By 
Donald S. Buck (In Commercial Cai 
Journal, January, 1951. p. 51) 

Management and Unions Team Up 
for Safety. By James Joseph and Burt 
Rawson (In Commercial Car Journal, 
January, 1951. p. 62) 


technique. Kentucky law doesn’t per 
mit a jail sentence for the first offense, 
and in South Carolina and Minne- 
sota the penalty is either a fine or a 
jail sentence but cannot be both. The 
term “up to with jail sentences 
ranging as high as 3 years is used 
in 19 jurisdictions. Conceivably a 
jail sentence of one day could be 
meted out in any of them. They in- 
clude: 


Connecticut Ohio 
lowa Oklahoma 
Florida Oregon 
Georgia Pennsylvania 
Kansas Rhode Island 
Michigan South Dakota 
Missouri Vermont 
Nebraska Wisconsin 
New Hampshire District of Columbia 
New York 

The list of variances is monotonous 
in its inconsistency and its inadequacy 
in dealing with what amounts to as- 
sault with a deadly weapon. But 
while money fines and jail sentences 
are important penalties, the depriva- 
tion of the right to drive—suspensions 
and/or revocations—is a subject in- 
terpreted differently in all parts of 
the land. 


For the purpose of this study, the 
terms “suspension” and “revocation” 
are considered synonymous, because 
the effect of either kind of action on 
the violator. Since the amount of time 
for which he is barred from driving, 
regardless of nomenclature, is the im- 
portant factor, an attempt has been 
made to arrive at a usable break- 
down. 


Minimum periods of driver license 
suspension or revocation vary almost 
as broadly as do the fines and jail 
sentences. The laws of 16 states re- 
quire that the person so convicted 
must not drive for a period of 1 year 
from the date of conviction. They are: 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Delaware North Carolina 
Idaho Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Missouri Utah 
Mississippi Virgimia 
Montana Vermont 
Nebraska Washington 


In Maine, the driver's license is 
revoked for 3 years, but it may be 
reinstated after 2 years. In Kentucky, 
New York, South Carolina, Texas, 
West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia the license is revoked for ‘‘at 
least 6 months.” In California, In- 
diana, Maryland, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, the minimum period of revo- 
cation is 90 days. In Towa and 


Georgia, licenses are revoked for at 
least 60 days, and 30 days is the min 
imum in Illinois and Florida. 


In Ohio, the revocation can be per- 
manent, it can last for 3 years in 
Colorado, and as much as a year in 
Oregon. In Minnesota, the license is 
suspended upon the recommendation 
of the court. No minimum period is 
provided by law in the last 4 states 


Obviously, these hundreds of vary- 
ing penalties for the one offense make 
for much law and little justice. What's 
worse, they fail to arrive at the effec- 
tive deterrent so vital to control the 
lawless. 


An aroused public opinion is always 
the hope of those who seek reform, 
but in this case, what is needed is 
education at the top level—with leg- 
islators, state and municipal officials, 
governors and other leaders in our 
legislative halls backed by an alert and 
intelligent bench and bar and effec- 
tive police agencies. They can then 
feel secure in the knowledge that the 
answer lies in the adoption of Act V 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code—a way 
out of one legal briar patch that will 
have as its destination—justice to all, 
so that all Americans can be equal 
under the law. 














MOBILE machine shop which 


» turn out new parts for 


LA used t 
wrecked vehicles has now been con 
verted to train drivers so there will be 
tewer vehicles wrecked 

With nothing remaining of — the 
original shop but the fluorescent light 
ing, the big trailer is now on tour of 
ill 12th Air Force bases in Europe 
ifrying a load ot testing and training 
levies and three enthusiastic airmen 


Under M /Sgt. Jamie Mosteller, of 
1524 Sommerset Drive, Lynchburg 
Va., the USAF Motor Vehicle Driver 
Testing and Training Unit will check 
ill drivers of U. S. Air Force vehicles 
viving each one, American or German 

series of eight tests and a practical 


demonstration of skill on a spectal 


ours 
The tests, arranged in order around 
the trailer, are: held of vision: recog 
tion of international road signs 


glare acuity and night blindness, stead 
iness: reaction time depth perception 


visual acuity and a written test of 
knowledge of the rules of the road 
na ommor drivers scons 

Continued Opt e Page 


It. Col. Leonard F. Carter (third from 
left), USAFE safety officers, confers with 
staff of driver testing and training unit 
before start of 12th Air Force tests 





VEHICLE DRIVER 
TRAINING UNIT 

























Backing and cor- 
nering tests are 
musts for USAFE 
vehicle drivers 


Depth perception 
and visual acuity 
tests are given to 
drivers. 


Ihree German drivers 
from the Weisbaden 
Military Post motor pool 
LO through tests. 
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Steadiness can be judged 
by means of this gadget 


Below: Road sign recog 
nition test is a dilly. Ten 
minutes is allowed to 
spot 40 road signs 











To Keep 
USAFE Safer 
Continued from Opposite Page 


Assisting Mosteller are T/Sgt. Wal 
ter E. Brewer, of Donneilson, Iowa, 
and Sgt. Bennie Brown, of 501 West 
Coffin St., Denison, Tex. All are sta 
tioned with the Hq Squadron, USAFE 

Organized under the guidance of 
Lt. Col. Leonard F. Carter, prewar 
resident of 1929 Woodburn Ave.. 
Colorado Spring, Col., the testing and 
training unit will serve a dual pur 
pose: showing each driver his own 
weaknesses; and reporting to base 
commanders the results of the tests. 

“The unit itself takes no action,” 
Carter emphasized. “It merely reports 
its findings. It’s up to the base com- 
manders to take whatever action they 
see fit.” 

Carter, USAFE safety officer, said 
the test criteria were set up according 
to the standards of the National Safety 
Council adapted to 12th Air Force 
conditions. 

One test recognition of interna 
tional road signs, is a USAFE original 
It consists of placing 40 plastic mod- 
els of road signs over the proper 
meaning. The test was somewhat com- 
plicated by the number of languages 
which had to be included—English, 
German, French and Polish—but still 
only ten minutes are allowed for com- 
pleting it. 

The unit, which will spend about 
30 days at each major base, will take 
almost a year to complete its work. By 
that time, Carter nm standard criteria 
for drivers over here wil: be worked 
out. Training of drivers will be stand- 
ardized at all bases, and, if the scheme 
is successful, a reduction in accidents 
will result. 


Roy S. Marshall, 
Vernon Drain Die 


Roy S. Marshall, 49, Seattle ad- 
vertising executive, member of the 
board of trustees and former presi- 
dent of the Seattle Safety Council, 
died suddenly February 25th in a 
Seattle hospital after a short illness. 
Mr. Marshall had been active in 
work of the National Safety Council 

At Pueblo, Colorado, Vernon W 
Drain, 40, former acting chief of the 
Colorade State Highway Patrol, died 
suddenly March 12th at the Parkview 
hospital. He had been ill a week of 
pneumonia but doctors said a blood 
clot caused his death 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








April 18-20, Charleston, W. Va. 
Seventeenth Annual West Virginia 
Statewide Safety Conference (Daniel 
Boone Hotel. Mrs. W. C. Easley, acting 
managing director and executive secre 
tary, West Virginia Safety Council, Inc., 
316 Masonic Bldg., Charleston, W. Va 


April 18-20, Tulsa, Okla. 

Annual Oklahoma Statewide Safety 
Conference (Mayo Hotel). Contact Lloyd 
Palmer, manager, Oklahoma State Safety 
Council, 1600 N. W. 24rd Street, Okla 
homa City, Okla 


April 19-20, Louisville, Ky. 

Annual Kentucky Statewide Safety Con 
ference (Kentucky Hotel). Contact Estel 
Hack, managing director, the Louisville 


,Safety Council, 214 Speed Bldg., Louis 


ville, Ky 


April 19-21, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central States Safety Congress. George 
M. Burns, director, Kansas City Safety 
Council, 419 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City 
9, Mo 


April 23-27, Lafayette, Ind. 

Seventh Annual Seminar and Training 
Course for Arson Investigators conducted 
by the Public Safety Institute of Purdue 
University. For details contact Public 
Safety Institute, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Ind. 


April 24-25, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Eighth Annual Northeastern Indiana 
Safety Conference & Exhibit (Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg.). Contact Irv Denton, 
manager, Chamber of Commerce Safety 
Council, 826 Ewing St., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind 


April 24-26, Pittsburgh 

Twenty-sixth Annual Western Pennsy! 
vania Safety Conference and Exhibit 
(Hotel William Penn). Contact Harry H 
Brainerd, executive manager, Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council, Inc., 605 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


April 25-26, Niagata Falls, N. Y. 

Eleventh Western New York Safety 
Conference (Hotel Niagara). Subject ses- 
sions only. No exhibits this year. Contact 
Eugene C. Hohlstein, secretary, Western 
New York Safety Conference, c/o Buflo 
vak Division, Blaw-Knox Co., 1543 Fill 
more Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


April 26, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Connecticut Safety Society, Annual 
Conference. Donald H. Ackley, c/o G 
and O. Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn., P. O. Box 1860 


May 7-11, Detroit 

National Fire Protection Association. An- 
nual Convention (Hotel Statler). Contact 
Percy Bugbee, general manager, 60 Battery 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass 


May 9, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Eastern Safety 
Conference. Contact Harry C. Woods, 
executive secretary, Lehigh Valley Safety 
Council, 602 East Third St., Bethlehem, 
Pa 


May 14-16, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference 
& Exposition (Hotel Syracuse). Contact 
Walter L. Fox, executive secretary, Safety 
Division, Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce, 351 Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y 


May 22-24, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Michigan Safety Conference (Civic Audi 
torium). Contact Vernon W. Hale, execu- 
tive secretary, 302 Association of Commerce 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich 


May 24-26, Norfolk, Va. 

Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia Statewide Safety Conference 
Contact Wm. M. Myers, executive secre- 
tary, Room 49, Allison Bldg. Rich- 
mond 19, Va 


June 4-8, Chicago 

Twenty-eighth Annual Midwest Safety 
Conference (Congress Hotel). Contact 
Joseph F. Stech, manager, Greater Chi- 
cago Safety Council, Suite 805, 10 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


June 13-15, Washington, D. C. 

President's Highway Safety Conference 
Departmental Auditorium, 18th and C 
Streets. Rudolph F. King, executive direc- 
tor. Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce, chairman, Committee on 
Conference Reports 


June 21-23, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Western States Safety Conference. Con- 
tact Clarence Williams, executive direc- 
tor, Utah Safety Council, State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sept. 6-7, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Maine State Safety 
Contereuce and Exhibit (Marshall House) 
Contact Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Maine 
State Safety Conference, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta, 
Me 


Sept. 16-19, Detroit 

Public Works Congress and Equipment 
Show (Veterans Memorial Bldg.). Contact 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill 


September 24-27, Los Angeles 

Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Ambassa- 
dor Hotel). Contact Robert S. Holmes, 
executive secretary, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn 


Oct. 8-12, Chicago 

Thirty-ninth National Safety Congress 
& Exposition (Stevens Hotel). R. L 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425*North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc 
(Stevens Hotel). Contact Ray G. Ather 
ton, general manager, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

















OPERATION 





NA TIONWIDE cooperation by the auto 
1% motive industry, and allied organiza 
tions, promises to make the May Operation 
Safety theme, ‘Vehicle Maintenance,”’ one 
of the most widely discussed and supported 
programs on the 1951 Operation Safety 
agenda 

Using the slogan, ‘Good Drivers Drive 
Sate Cars Check Your Car——Check 
Accidents,” the May program on vehicle 
maintenance includes the cooperation of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee. State and local enforcement agen- 
cies, insurance associations and companies, 
and state and local safety councils are also 
directing their accident-prevention efforts to 
coincide with the National Safety Council's 
May program 

The May Operation Safety kit includes 
five pattern news releases, radio scripts, and 
sample stickers which are available from the 
National Safety Council, as well as other 
informational and promotional material per- 
taining to proper car maintenance 

The chairmanship of Operation Safety's 
sub-committee for May has been assumed by 
M. R. Darlington, managing ditector,- Inter 
Industry Highway Safety Committee. Others 
serving on this important sub-committee 
are: T. N. Boate, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies; J. W. Gibbons, di 
rector of public relations, Automotive Safety 
Foundation; W. A. Huggins, safety educa- 
tion officer, California Highway Patrol; and 
Donald Slutz, managing director, Trafhc 
Safety Association of Detroit 


The upcoming program of emphasis on 
the importance of proper vehicle mainte 
nance represents the fourth year this theme 
has been carried out by Operation Safety 

Automobile manufacturers have keyed 
their advertising to Operation Safety's May 
theme. Newspaper, magazine, radio, tele- 
vision, outdoor and direct mail advertising 
all will urge car owners to have their cars 
checked for safety. Local dealers will have 
special banners, posters, and window stream- 
ers to signify their participation in the car 
check program 
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February traffic takes 2,300 lives to mark | 5th 


consecutive month to show an increase. Travel 


up in January. Two-month death totals 5,190. 


EBRUARY marked the 15th con- 


secutive month in which 


traffic 


deaths have been higher than in corre- 


sponding months a year ago. 


Approximately 2,300 persons were 
killed in traffic during February 
4 per cent more than the toll for the 
same month a year ago; although the 
rise marked the smallest increase since 


15. black 
when traffic 


the first of the 

December, 1949, 

rose 2 per cent. 
The February figures brought 


months 


deaths 


trafhc 


deaths to a total of 5,190 for the first 
two months of 1951, an increase of '11 
per cent over the corresponding period 


of 1950. 


The author is director of the Statistical 
vf the National Safety Council 


Division 


Travel is up. Figures for February 
are not yet available but January travel 
information received from 22. states 
shows an 11 per cent increase in mile- 
age over a year ago. The mileage death 
rate for January was 7.9, higher by 5 
per cent than the rate for January, 
1950. 

Trathe officials looking for any sign 
of a let-up, are hopeful that the smaller 
February increase in motor vehicle 
deaths may mark the beginning of a 
reversal in the upward trend. 

Regionally, only the North Atlantic, 
North Central and South Central areas 
showed any February improvement. 
Deaths were up 5 per cent in the South 
Atlantic Region, 26 per cent in the 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1949 
January 2,350 
February 1,970 

Two Months 4,320 
March 2,150 
April 2,340 
May 2,430 
June 2,370 
July 2,790 
August 2,890 
September 2,950 
October 3,070 
November 2,970 
December 3,220 

TOTAL 31,500 


1950 


2,470 
2,210 
4,680 
2,490 
2,640 
2,700 
2,610 
3,150 
3,210 
3,200 
3,530 
4,210 
3,580 


35,000 


1949-51 1950-51 
1951 Change Change 
2,890 +23% +17% 
2,300 +17% + 4% 
5,190 +20% +11% 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1951 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1950 to 1951 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1950-51 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way becomes more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1951 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Mountain Region and 28 per cent in 
the Pacific Region 


The North Central Region showed 
no change but reductions of 5 per cent 
in the South Central and 2 per cent in 
the North Atlantic areas were achieved. 

Per Cent Change, 
1950-1951 


Region February Two Months 
North Atlantic — 2% + 3% 
South Atlantic T 5% + 9% 
North Central 0 + 6% 
South Central — 7% t 7% 
Mountain + 26% + 25% 
Pacific +- 28% + 38% 


In contrast with the nationwide in- 
crease of 4 per cent in the traffic death 
toll for February, 429 cities reported 
a reduction of 2 per cent below the 
toll of February a year ago 

This empahsizes the chief target for 
attack on the nation’s problem in traffic 
control and accident prevention—-the 
open road in the rural areas of about 
three-fourths of the states. 

Among 42 states reporting their 
February experience in time for this 
bulletin, 16 had fewer deaths than in 
February a year ago, and 2 had no 
change. This composite experience was 
better than that of January when only 
11 of 45 reporting states had fewer 
deaths than the same month a year 
earlier. 


MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
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For the first two months of 1951, CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
11 of the 42 states had fewer deaths, FIRST 2 MONTHS, 1950 TO 195! 


while one state reported no change 
The 11 states showing improvement WH.40%, 


were: y VT. o1t?% \ 


Delaware ~47% 
Rhode Island 10% a Pk -MASS. - 20 ”. 
Wisconsin — 39% * a “at -40% 
Illinois -21% 3 : 
Arizona 21% 
Massachusetts 20% 
Connecticut 18% 
Colorado —11% 


Kentucky 7% NATIONAL 
Virginia 4% ESTIMATE 
Montana 1% 2 MONTHS 


11% 


In the 429 cities reporting for Feb 
ruary, the 2 pes cent reduction in 
deaths from February, 1950, offset 
slightly the 5 per cent increase in Jan- 


uary, with a resulting two-month a DECREASES fa INCREASES OR NO CHANGE 2 pea 


change of only plus 3 per cent 











Contributing importantly to the 
lower death total for the 429 cities re- 
porting in February were 302 perfect cities, with Columbus, Ohio (374,- records. The three largest were: Provi- 
records. This was better than in Janu- 800), second, and Atlanta, Ga. (327, dence, R. I. (247,700); Bridgeport, 
ary, when only 253 out of 393 cities 100), third. Conn. (159,400); and Chattanooga, 
had no traffic deaths. Pittsburgh, Pa. For the first two months of 1951, Tenn. (130,300) 
(673,800), was the largest of these 227 of the 429 cities still had perfect To Page 35 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the year. 
by registrars of vital statistics Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 


Populaton Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths miles of travel. 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1950 mileage rate indicate the 
number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes hanges 
Months Deaths 194 1951 1951 Months Deaths 1949 
Re Identical Period o ) Pop. Mile Re Identical Period to 
ported 1951 1950 1949 19 1 Rate Rate ported 1951 1950 1949 1951 


TOTAL 2 5 
US 5,190 4,680 32 ¢ + 2 2 7.9 \. 2 11 
91 84 } 1 2% | : ) 91 
45 57 7 219 > : ’ ~ “ 31 
54 A ' Y 
489 
40 
37 
8 
149 
125 


WNC wBermeu 


JN 


246 ‘ : : ; 
181 ; 339 59 é 3 + 40% 
84 209 20% 19.2 3 nn. -.. 2 < + 7% 
86 69 2 S ‘ , 5 , 302 + 10% 
J 3 +131% 
+117% 
— 4% 
35 L 776 
19 + 68% 
98 — 39% 


13 9 + 77H 


CANADIAN PROVINCES 
23.4 : > +100% +- 100% 
19.0 ( 1 100% 100% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 


1951 1951 
Febr Pop 
1951 1950" 1949 Rate Rate 
ALL REPORTING C “ITIES.. 
Group I (1,000,000 “and Over) 





1. Los Angeles, Calif $2 32 48 3.7 15.9 

Detroit, Mich. ... 39 335 «434 «3.9 12.7 
3. Chicago, Ill. ..... 59 63 83 4.2 9.8 

Al! cities in this group... 4.3 9.5 
i. Philadelphia, Pa. 28 “32 23 44 8.1 
5. New York, N. ¥.cu 6 100 125 4.9 7.4 

Group rT (750, 000 to 1, 000, 000) 

1. San Francisco, Calif..12 8 8 2.9 9.5 
2. Cleveland, Ohio -3o 6 @.51 39 
5. Se. Louis, Mo...... 15 17 16 3.4 10.6 

All cities in this group bitioes ee) 
4. Washington, D. C 14 12 12 4.5 10.5 
5. Baltimore, Md.............21 14 18 $4.7 13.4 

Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 

1. Minneapolis, Minn. . 5 6 21.7 338 
2. Buffalo, N. Y......... 6 13 8 2.1 6.2 
3. Milwaukee, Wis. S 2% 2a. oF 
4. Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... . 3 So Fa 

All cities in this group... of 3.3 9.3 
Ss. Houston, Tex. BS. i2 7 4.0 13.1 
5. Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 13 13 7 S.7'-936 
7. New Orleans, La 12 10 6 6.0 12.7 


Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


1. Columbus, Ohio i @- 6 22 64 
2. Portland, Ore. 6 6 2 2,8 8.7 
3. Newark, N. J......... 4 9 ; 22 $3 
4. Kansas City, Mo.. 2 9 4 2.3! 6.6 
5. Denver, Colo. a O° Tor Res a7 
6. Seatt'e, Wash. ..... ee: > 2 43.7 
7. Indianapolis, Ind. 9 12 7 38 12.7 

All cities in this group 3.0 10.7 
8. Dallas, Tex. ...  §°-§ 42 25 
9. San Antonio, Tex... 7 6 9 3.2 10.3 
10. Oakland, Calif.. o! op oe ee 
11. Memphis, Tenn. 14 7 $.6-13.7 


(200,000 to 350,000) 


Group V 

1. Providence, R. I. o 1 4 0.0 0.0 
2. Miami, Fila. ......... /' 9: - 2. Sa aee 
3. Dayton, Ohio 4 ,; 8 2a oe 
4. Atlanta, Ga 5 c. Sete R2 
5. Syracuse, N. Y. 3 2.227 82 
6. Rochester, N. Y......... 6 4 6 2.8 10.9 
7. Oklahoma City, Okla. 5 3 1 2.9 12.4 

All cities in this group..... 5.2 22.7 
8. Richmond, Va. . S$ 4 3.2 10.4 
9. Long Beach, Calif 6 6 §$ 3.2 14.7 
10. Honolulu, T. H 5 5 4 3.4 12.7 
11. Toledo, Ohio .. 7 6 10 3.4 13.9 
12. Worcester, Mass 3 2 0 4.0 8.9 
13. Omaha, Nebr. ... > +. 3 a3 9 
14. a Fla. ., & 3°23 7 
15. Fort Worth, Tex... eS $§ 12 46 77.3 
16. San Diego, Calif... > ¢ Ww s.2 3625 
17. Birmingham, Ala. 7° @ 3-32 Ba 

Group vi (100, 000 to 200,000) 


} 





South Bend, Ind... 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Baton Rouge, ‘abs 
Berkeley, Calif. —... 
. Chattanooga, Tenn. .... 
Waterbury, Conn. ...... 
. Cambridge, Mass. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Wichita, Kans. ..... 
. Pasadena, Calif. 
. Shreveport, La. 

ew Haven, Conn. 
. Tulsa, Okla. ‘ 
ls Arlington, Va. 
Allentown, Pa. 
. Little Rock, Ark... 
. Fort Wayne, Ind 
. Trenton, N. J.... 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Erie, Pa 
Springfield, Mass. 
Evansville, Ind 
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istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles. Vehicle 
registration figures are for the year 1950 
and were supplied by R. L. Polk & 
Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. en two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1951 1951 














February Reg. Po 

1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 

24, Peoria, il, meobarind ae 2 ¢ aur 10.8 
25. Wilmington, Da. Bor 2 3 2.7 10.9 
All cities in this group... names 2 10.6 

26. Spokane, ee 1 Sh Te 
27. Youngstown, Ohio... . 2 3 33 2 
28. Flint, Mich. e 2° 2 Sa? 
29. Reading. ig, Pa. z 4 3 338 
30. Nashville, Tenn. (6 633 BS 
31. Yonkers, N. Y.... 2 2.2 BS 72 
32. Des Moines, Iowa 4 4 4 3.5 13.6 
33. Hartford, Conn. ~~ § 6 6 822 
34. Austin, _ ee ea 5 6 1. £686 
35. Montgomery, Ala. y 2 1 4.1 11.4 
36. Duluth, Mina. 7-4 3 4.4 11.5 
37. El Paso, Tex.. . 4 3 4.6 13.8 
38. Charlotte, N. 4 1 O 4.8 18.0 
39. Tampa, Fla. 4 1 7 $.1 19.3 
40. Norfolk, Va. 5 5 6 5.8 15.9 
41. Salt Lake City, Utah. 7 1 3 $.9 23.1 
42. Corpus Christi, Tex... 4 0 0 6.0 22.2 
43. Elizabeth, N. J 3 4 O 6.2 16.0 
44. Utica, N. Y.... ee Sar ie A 
45, Gary, Ind. 12 5 3 18.7 54.3 





Group Vil 50, 000 to 100,000) 


Stockton, Calif. i 
Columbia, S...<.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


os 










. Binghamton, . 
. Jackson, Mich. 

. Cedar Rapids, Towa... 
Lancaster, Pa. .. - 
. Pueblo, 
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28. Berwyn, til. saseieeaes 
29. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
30. Atlantic City,, N. J..... 
31. East Chicago, Ind.. 
- Hamtramck, Mich. . 





37. Pontiac, 
38. Richmond, Calif. 
39. Madison, ‘Wisc. | 
40. ane. Ohio 
41. Greensboro, N. C 
42. Davenport, lowa 
43. Sioux City, lowa 
44. Roanoke, Va. ... 
45. Alexandria, Va. 
All cities ia ~~ group. 
46. Muncie 
47. Pawtucket, K 
48. Hamilton, Ohia 
49. Glendale, Calif. 
50. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
51. Evanston, Il. 
52. Alameda, Calif. 
53. Lansing, Mich. .. . 
54. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
55. Cleveland cae oO. 
56. Springfield, q : 
57. Raleigh, 
58. Covington, 
59. Brockton, cance 
60. Topeka, Kans. ......... 
61. St. Petersburg, Fla... 
62. Brookline, Mass. ........ 
63. Terre Haute, Ind.... 
64. Joliet, % hae 
65. Albuquerque, 
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size of total vehicle registration—from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1951 1951 


February . Pop. 

1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 

66. St. Joseph, Mo 2 © @ $2 13.9 
97. Dearborn, Mich C2. °R"355-aee 
68. Sioux Falls, S$. D 2 2 O 5.6 23.0 
69. Gadsden, Ala I 1 1 5.7 10.8 
70. Jackson, Miss 3 2 O 5.9 18.4 
71. Decatur, Ill 3 2 2 6.4 26.5 
72. Lorain, Ohio 2 0 1 6.9 23.6 
73. Springfield, Mo ; 2 © 94 Ss 
74. Portsmouth, Va . 2. 6 22am 
75. San Berardino, Calif. 4 2 2 7.4 38.2 
76, Columbus, Ga. s 0 24 794 
77. Bay City, Mich.... $5 0 1 &5 aaa 
78. Medford, Mass. 2 @ 6 69 163 
79. Hammond, Ind . + 2 eae 
80. Stamford, Conn. 5 1 0 15.4 40.8 


Group VIII (25,000 to 30,009) 


26. Marion, Ohio 

27. Wauwatosa, Wisc..... 
28. Portsmouth, Ohio 
29. Eau Claire, i 
30. Tallahassee, 
31. 








AR Oe 
33. Bloomington, Il. 
34. Chicopee, Mass. 
35. Rochester, Minn. ... 
36. Newport News, Va. 
2 


1. pane Ariz. » 8-4 4708 Be 
2. Battle Creek, Mich.. 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
3. Boise, Idaho oe 2 0 @ OS Bh 
4. Eugene, tie. ~~ ©. 0 6 Ge Be 
3. Mansfield, Ohio... 0 Lt 0 0.0 0.0 
6. Royal Oak, Mich.. @ -1 34 BA. oe 
7. Ann Arbor, Mich. 0 0 0 00 0.0 
8. Beverly Hills, Calif. 0 0 2 0.0 0.0 
9. Lake Charles, La... 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
10. White Plains, N. Y. 0 © 1 0.0 0.0 
a Elmira, N. Y. ~~ © 0 | @8-08 
2. Billings, Mont. ..... 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
13. High Point, N. € 0 Oo 0.0 0.0 
14. Everett, Wash. .. ee 0.0 0.0 
15. San Mateo, Calif.. 8.4 0.0 0.0 
+3 Cheyenne, Wyo. 0 Oo 0.0 0.0 
. Plainfield, N. J........ _: 0.0 0.0 
18. Waukegan, > e 4 0.0 0.0 
19, Highland Park, Mich. 0 1 0.0 0.0 
a Bloomfield : @ 0 Oo 0.0 0.0 
Great Falls, , Oe 0 Oo 0.0 0.0 
32, Middletown, Ohio . 0 0 0.0 0.0 
23. Independence, Mo... 0 0 0.0 0.0 
24. Appleton, Wisc. .... 0 0 0.0 0.0 
25. Oshkosh, Wisc. .... 0 0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0. 
0.0 0. 
0.0 0. 
0.0 0 
0.0 0 
0.0 0 
0.0 O. 
0.0 0. 
0.0 0. 
0.0 0 
0.0 0. 
0.0 0. 
0.0 
0.0 
0 





37. Ithaca, N. cee ee 

38. Sandusky, Ohio ao 

39. Burlington, Iowa 0 Oo 

40. Arlington, Mass. ae 0. 
41. Wausau, Wisc. 0 0 

42. Meriden, Conn. 0 0 

43. Waltham, Mass. 0 Oo 

44. Beloit, Wisc. .. 0 

45. Watertown, N. Y 0 








48. Danville, Va. 
49. Rome, 2 £ 
50. Alliance, Ohio. 
51. Barberton, Ohio 
52. Lockport, N 
53. Fairmont, 
54. Kingston, Gc 
55. Manitowoc, Wisc. .... 
56. Norwich, Conn, ........ 
57. Montclair, N. J.. 
58. Stratford, Conn. 
59. Torrington, Conn 
60. St. Cloud, Minn. 
61. Rapid City, S. D. 
62. Provo, Utah . 
63. Orange, N. J. 
64. Bristol, Conn. 
65. Parma, Ohio ... 
. New Kensington, a. 
67. New London, Conn. 
68. Granite City, Ill. 
69. West Orange, N. e 
70. Oak Ridge, Tenn 0 Oo 
71. Greenwich, Conn....... 0 0 
72. East Hartford, Conn. 0 1 
73. Winona, Minn. ........ 0 Oo 
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For the first two months of 1951, 
only 110 of the 429 cities had more 
deaths than during the corresponding 
period a year earlier, while 121 had 
fewer deaths, and 198 reported no 


1951 1951 

ebruary Reg. Pop. 

1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 

0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 
0.0 


- Wilmette, II. 
. Cranford, 


74, Superior, Wisc. ...... 0 0 O 
ae oe 
. Highland Park, Iil 


75. Middletown, Conn. ps Bek 
76. Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 0 0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


77. Shaker Heights, 
78. Grand Forks, N. D 
79. Concord, N. H. 
. Teaneck, N. J.. 
Kearny, N. J... 
- Belmont, Mass. ...... 
83. Calumet City, Ill... 
All cities in this group. 
84. Colorado Spgs., Colo 
85. Riverside, Calif... 
West Allis, Wisc. 
. Warren, Ohio .. 
88. Vancouver, Wash 
89. Elkhart, Ind. 
90. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
91. Palo Alto, Calif 
92. San_ Leandro, Calif 
93. Rock Island, IIl...... 
$4. Zanesville, Ohio 
95. Council Bluffs, lowa 
96. La Crosse, Wisc 
97. Kokomo, Ind. 
98. Muskegon, Mich....... 
99. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
100. Newburgh, N. Y 
101. Pensacola, Fla. 
102. Galesburg, Ill. 
103. Kankakee, Ill. yeas 
104. Steubenville, Ohio... 
105. University City, Mo 
106. Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
107. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
108. Fond du Lac, Wisc 
109. Ferndale, Mich 
110. Danbury, Conn. 
111. Manchester, Conn. 
112. Linden, N. J. 
113. Hamden, Conn 
114. West Haven, Conn 
115. Norwalk, Conn 
oo Dubuque, Iowa 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
lis. Revere, Mass. 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
20. Parkersburg, W. Va 
. Fitchburg, Mass 
. Hackensack, N. J 
123. Moline, Ill. = 
124, Petersburg, Va. 
125. Fairfield, Conn 
126. Milford, Conn. 


DAF OD ODS OD. et BD DV ons os ent 0s bas eat ak bie be ot td sae a 0 AD eget AD eat 0s ba nt da ad Ot 
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1. Modeo, Calif. 
2. Klamath Fall, Ore 
3. Birmingham, Mich.. 
4. Butler, Pa. .. 

5. Chillicothe, Ohio 
4 > Salisbury, a a 
LS acme Mich. 

aukesha, Wisc 

°. po Minn. 
10. Mankato, Minn. 
11. Ponca City, Okla. 
12. Richland, Wash 
13. Freeport, Ill. ... 
14, Meadville, Pa. i 
15. La Porte, Ind....... 
= Westfield N. 

. East Detroit, Mich. 
is. Fremont, Ohio 
19. Statesville, my.  <. 
20. Rahway, 
21. Wooster, 
22. Redlands, 
23. East Liverpool, 
24. Aberdeen, S. 

25. Owosso, Mich. . 
3 St. Louis Park, Mino 
. Stillwater, Okia. ‘ 
Frankfort, Ind. 


‘Ohio 





Webster Groves, 
+3 Marietta, Ohio ....... 
33. Albert Lea, Minn. 
34. La Grange, | Se 
35. Hibbing, Minn. . 
36. So. St.’ Paul, Minn. 
37. Bismar ie 
38. Johnson City, N. Y. 
39. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich. 
- Astoria, Ore. ........ 

. Fort Myers, 

. Sterling, 
43: Brainerd, Minn. 
= Kinston, N. C. 

: Reidsville, N. C 

. Peru, Ind. .. : 

Fostoria, Ohio -. 
is. McAlester, Okla 
49, Sweetwater, Tex 
50. East Lansing, Mich 
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. Highland Park, Tex. 

. Arkansas City, Kans 

. Bristol, Pa. ‘ 

. Faribault, Minn. 

. Richfield, Minn 

. Anna olis, Md 

. Moorhead, Minn 

. Watertown, Wisc. 
Alpena, Mich. . 

3. Stevens Point, Wisc. 

. Norfolk, Ne 
Owatonna, Mies 

. South Orange, N. J 
Logan, Utah 

. Atchison, Kans. 

. Naugatuck, Conn. 

. Wallingford, Conn. 

. Elmwood Park, Ill 

. Hawthorne, N. J 

. Windham, Conn 

. Connersville, Ind 

. East Moline, Ill 

. Central Falls, R. I 

. Sault Ste, Marie, Mich 

. Beaver Dam, Wisc 

. Mamaroneck, N. Y 

. Fort Madison, Iowa 

. Winnetka, Ill. ....... 

. Red biog, Soanenn 


. Rye, REE 
Mass 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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Needham, 

. Brookfield, Ill. 

. Massena, N. 

. Ansonia, 

. Vernon, 

. Bristol, Va. .. 

. Virginia, Minn 

: Ironwood, sa 

. La Salle, . 

’ Wethensheld. “Conn... 

. East Haven, = 

. Beacon, N. 

. So. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

. Ashland, Wisc. 

4 Killingly. Conn 
Derby, Conn 
Groton, Conn 
Donora ,Pa. ... 

2. Webster, Mass. 

. Watertown, Conn 

. Stonington, Conn. 

All cities in this group 

. Vallejo, Calif. 
Kingsport, Tenn 

nton Harbor, Mich 

. Monroe, Mich. 

. Holland, Mich * 

. Walla Walla, Wash 

. Las Vegas, Nev 

2. Uniontown, Pa. 

. Janesville, Wisc 
Chicago Heights, fl 

. Port Chester, N. Y 

5. Minot, N. D 

. Streator, Ill. 

. Leominster, Mass 

. Lake Worth, Fla. 

. Fergus Fa'ls, Minn 

. Niles, Ohio 

. Gardner, Mass 

. Muskegon Hts.. Mich 
Westport, Conu. 

. Sumter, S. 

. Vincennes, Ind 

. Shelton, Conn. 

. Branford, Conn. 

29. Winchester, Conn.. 

. Windsor, Conn. 

. Southington, Conn 

2. Darien, Conn 

. Enfield, Conn. 


Conn 
Conn. 


0 & D°* 
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034.3 106. 
0 181.8 39 
CANDIAN CITIES 


Montreal, Que. < 10 15 
Vancouver, B. C.............. 4 6 


The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 

For February alone, only 78 of the 
429 cities had higher death totals than 
in the same month a year earlier. 
Among the remaining 351 cities, 91 
had fewer deaths and 260 reported no 
change. 


change. 


Eighteen of the cities with fewer 
deaths had populations of 200,000 or 


more. These were: 


Providence, R. I. 
Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Columbus, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miami, Fla. 
Richmond, Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 


The three leading cities 
population group for the 


—100% 


in each 


first two 


months of 1951, ranked according to 
the number of traffic deaths per 10,000 


registered vehicles were: 


1951 
Reg. 


Group Rate 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, IIL. 


x 
3.9 
4.2 


750,000- 1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.1 
St. Louis, Mo. 3.4 


500,000-750,000 Population 
aw Eg, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


350,000-500,000 pagan? 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Newark, N. J. 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R. I. 0.0 
Miami, Fla. . 1.9 
Dayton, Ohio 2.1 


100,000-200,000 Population 
South Bend, Ind. 0.0 
Rees Conn. 0.0 
Baton Rouge, La. 0.0 


50,000- 100,000 Population 
Stockton, Calif. 
Columbia, §. C. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


25,000-50,000 ee 
Tucson, Ariz. .. 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 
Boise, Idaho 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. ...... 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Birmingham, Mich. 


1 
2.1 
2.1 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1951 
Pop. 
Rate 


15.9 
12.7 
98 


9.5 
9.9 
10.6 


5.8 
6.2 
5.7 


6.4 
9.7 
5.5 


0.0 
9.7 
9.9 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 














Give the Trucks a Break 


rom Page 9 


Once a proper and equitable bal 
ance is established between the truck 
er's needs and those of other road 
users, selective prohibitions can be ap 
plied that are reasonable and based on 
the indicated need 


blanket pro 
hibition on commercial vehicles justi 
tied unless all /ess restrictive measures 
have proven impractical. Parking pro 
hibitions must reflect and protect these 
interests vitally concerned 


In no case is drastic, 


Alleys, curb returns, and narrow 
streets in areas of concentrated com 
mercial operations are naturals for NO 
PARKING of passenger vehicles 
strictly enforced. Without this prohibi 
tion and enforcement, servicing trucks 
are restricted in maneuvering and 
must resort to double parking or back 
in parking, thereby critically obstruct 
ing trafhc flow 


Establishment of 
Loading Time Limits 


One of the most controversial re 
liefs from loading congestion is the 
prohibition of such operations during 
peak trathc hours. This usually limits 
pick-up and delivery operations to pe 
riods from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., which 
conform to the opening and closing 
hours of most establishments, and gen 
erally parallel off-peak trathe hours 


Shippers and consignees, who stand 
to profit most from increased accessi 
bility, are among the strongest objec- 
tors to limited loading periods. They 
want to receive in the morning, ready 
for business, and ship at the end of 
the business day 


Overtime pay and extra hiring are 
presented as arguments by shippers, 
consignees, and labor unions against 
any time schedules that fall too far 
outside business hours. Motor car- 
riers, on the other hand, have gen- 
erally expressed a willingness to cease 
city Operations during rush hours, but 
must bow, in many cases, to the un- 
reasonable requests by merchants for 
services during these hours. 


The problem is not one of whether 
or not people can get along without 
trucks; it is how far they will go in 
restrictive regulations. Traffic adminis 
trators, charged with the responsibility 
of restricting commercial transporta- 
tion operations, should sit down with 
local trucking interests and mercantile 
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groups to discuss the most apparent 
difficulties; to weigh the separate re 
sponsibilities of each party involved; 
and to reach a general agreement on 
the most applicable restriction 


Zoning for Off-Street Loading 


Since it is obvious that the problem 
of truck congestion due to loading can 
never be solved at the curb, provision 
must be made for a greater increase in 
off-street truck loading and unloading 
tacilities 


A reading of David Levin's paper 
on zoning for truck loading facilities, 
contained in Bulletin No. 15 on 

Parking,’ published by the Highway 
Research Board, will reveal a wealth 
of information on current zoning prac 
tices throughout the country. To em 
phasize the value of the zoning proc 
ess, he concludes 

‘Provision of off-street truck loading 
tacilities through the zoning mechanism 
is 4 positive, rather than a negative ap 
proach to betterment of the urban com 
munity, For it stimulates the local citi 
zenry to do what is right in the right 
place, rather than restraining them from 
doing the wrong thing in the wrong 
place. As such, it should be supported 
by city planners, highway administrators 
trafhe engineers, transportation authori 
ties and others interested in a rational 
development of the city area. Truckers, 
shippers, consignees, commercial and in 
dustrial interests will all be benefited by 
the adequate provision of off-street truck 
loading facilities. Transportation costs 
will be lower, congestion will be allevi 
ated. Property to which loading and un 
loading facilities are adjunct, will be 
rendered more accessible thereby and 
will become more valuable accordingly 

The use of the zoning device to provid 

the loading facilities so urgently needed 

today will work no economic hardship 
on no one, Nobody's toes will be stepped 
upon 

One point worthy of your consid- 
eration with regard to the zoning ordi- 
nance for provision of off-street trucks’ 
loading functions, is the inclusion of 
specifications for adequate loading 
berths and manipulation areas. To be 
practical and adequate, these specifica- 
tions should be based on the tonnage 
and volume of average freight han- 
dled in a particular establishment, in 
addition to the maximum size of serv- 
icing vehicles; the nature of the prop- 
erty use to which loading facilities are 
an accessory; and the design charac- 
teristics of the building access. Such 
specifications can be adaptable to exist- 
ing buildings, when changed or mod- 
ernized, as well as all new buildings. 


Consolidation of Truck 
Loads at Central Terminals 


Considerable controversy has arisen 
as to the merits of central transfer 
terminals to consolidate and distribute 
the freight of multiple carriers. 


At present, this plan has been 
adopted on a large scale by the Port 
of New York Authority. This Au- 
thority has erected two large union 
truck terminals in New York City and 
Newark, at a total cost of $16,000,000 
plus. Each terminal occupies about 
200,000 square feet of space and pro- 
vides nearly 150 berths for large and 
small trucks 


The major arguments advanced in 
favor of central terminals are: 


(1) Trafthe congestion created by motor 
trucks of all sizes, operating 
throughout a city, will be greatly 
relieved since the loads of large 
tractor-trailer units are transferred 
mechanically to smaller and more 
flexible trucks, each fully loaded and 
assigned to only one part of the 
city 


(2) The benefit of lower operational 
costs will be shared by motor car- 
riers, shippers, consignees, and con- 
sumers, in proportion to the elimi- 
nation of duplication of effort, vast 
amounts of paper work, inefficient 
loading of equipment, trathce delays, 
and excess truck mileage. 


(3) Pick-up and delivery service will be 
expedited by the provision of rapid 
turn-around of long-haul terminal 
tenants and the service of small 
trucks carrying freight from several 
carners to one compact zone. 


(4) The ‘‘post-office” effect of the union 
terminal will provide the necessary 
control and flexibility of merchan- 
dise handling to fit in with local 
time and area restrictions on truck 
movements 


On the other hand, there are certain 
limitations to the central transfer ter- 
minal plan which warrant mention 
here: 


(1) The huge initial capital expenditure 
necessary to the development of 
large central terminals is often be- 
yond the financial resources of the 
interested elements in moderately- 
sized cities 


(2) Without the establishment of an im- 
partial, independent, non-profit pub- 
lic or private agency to develop and 
administer a union terminal, the in- 
herent evils of political graft will 
eventually infiltrate operations. 

(3) Although the basic principles of 
central transfer are sound, the plan 
has not been given sufficient appli- 
cation or trial to be accepted as a 
stable and efficient operation. 

(4) While motor carriers have been gen- 
erally non-committal on the subject, 
some have expressed concern over 
the lack of guarantee as to the es- 
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tablishment of a fair handling prior 
ity which will meet the demands of 
their shippers and receivers. They 
are also reluctant to lose the per 
sonal sales contact established with 
their customers by their own local 
pick-up and delivery drivers 
Fortunately, there is a growing 
trend among large trucking concerns 
to establish terminals outside of con- 
gested areas on the fringe of cities 
This movement is partially voluntary 
and partially forced through zoning 
ordinance 


Conclusion 


My attempt, here, to present an 
overall picture of the effects, causes, 
and remedies for truck-in-trafhic con 
gestion has been necessarily brief. The 
problem is a /arge and serious one re 
quiring constructive attention and 
sound relief measures, if the transpor 
tation investment of municipalities is 
to remain stable 


My interest in this subject, as an 
insurance representative, is one of pre- 
venting the hazards and_ resulting 
accidents of traffic congestion. Our ex- 
perience has shown that the best acci 
dent prevention program we can adopt 


is to assist the many interests involved 
to recognize their separate responsi- 
bilities for traffic congestion, and to 
recommend ways and means by which 
they may participate in the elimination 
of that congestion. 

In recognition of the variable con- 
ditions that exist in each city, and in 
fairness to the various interests in- 
volved, I urge you to approach your 
local truck congestion problems 
squarely and impartially. Let factual 
studies, mutual agreement, and justi 
fiable need be your tools in establish- 
ing necessary controls and regulations 


In order to provide you with more 
authoritative details pertinent to the 
relief of truck congestion, I have pre- 
pared a selected list of readily- avail- 
able reading material. The informa 
tion contained in these references 
should cover nearly all phases of the 
problem, and include the most current 
treatments. 


References on Relief 

of Truck Congestion 
Cherniack, Nathan, “Built-in 
r Parking and Loading” 

neering, Vol. 17, No. 1, 

I-T.E 


Faciliti 
Traffic Engi 
October, 1946, 


Department of Commerce, Parking 
Study Manual Instructions for Compreben- 
ive Study’—Bureau of Public Road, 1949 

Goodwin, C. A., “Elements of Maltiple- 
Stop Pickup and Delivery Operations im 
Urban Areas’’—1949-1950 Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston 17, Mass 

LeCraw, C. S.. “An Economic Study of 
Interior Block Parking ‘6 ities’’—Tech- 
nical Report 3, Yale Bureau of Highway 
Trafhic, 1946 

LeCraw, C. S. and Smith, W. S., “The 
Prohibition of Curb Parking’’—1948 Eno 
Foundation for Highway Trathe Control, 
Inc 

Levin, David R., “Zoning Requirements 
for Off-Street Truck Loading and Unload- 
ing Facilitte Bulletin No. 15, Parking 
Highway Research Board, 1948 

McCracken, Dwight M., “Ways and 
Means of Reducing Truck Loading and Un- 

iding Congestion on Downtown Streets” 

1948 Proceedings, Institute of Trafhe 
Engineers 

Smith, W. S. and LeCraw, C. S., “Zon 
ing Applied to Parking, 1947"—The Eno 
Foundation for Highway Trafic Control, 
In 

Stevens, Hoy, “Cities Cannot Live Wit! 
ut Trucks’ —Proceedings of A.S.C.E., De- 
cember, 1948, Vol. 74, No. 10 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, “Urban 
Trans portation’ —June, 948, Committee 
on Urban Transportation 

Wichita, Kansas, “Track Loading Zone 
Study of C.B.D.—1948"—-Trathe Engineer- 
ing Division, Dept. of Service 





FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ! 


On rainy days ahead your 
school patrols will need ade- 
quate protection. Protection 
against the weather, and 
against approaching traffic. 
Equip them with... 











@ RUBBER RAINCOATS 


Vulcanized and waterproof. They 
come in three colors—WHITE, 
YELLOW, and BLACK. For greater 
visibility. Available with school, city, 
or sponsor's name on back. 


Now you can give your Safety 
patrol members an award that 
speaks for itself. Here is a 
good looking award that tells 
at a glance the fine safety 
record they helped achieve. 
This handsome bronze lapel 
button has an oxidized antique 
bronze finish. Lacquered for 
permanency, it has a_ solid 
shank back. 


etter | 


ORDER NOW ; 
FOR ' 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A A D —— VAolow\/ttttel-seatmel ae 
Newark 5,N.J 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 

















SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
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Gearing the Action Program 
to the National Defense 


From Page 6 


of Defense. Working agreements have 
been reached with Commissioner Mac- 
Donald, with Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Millard F. Caldwell, and with 
others charged with getting the na- 
tion's defense job done. Incidentally, 
it will be recalled that Gov. Caldwell 
formerly served as vice chairman of 
the President's Conference. 


Active liaison is being maintained 
with transportation executives of the 
Department of Defense, particularly 
with the office of Maj.-Gen. Frank A 
Heileman, chief of transportation, De- 
partment of the Army, which has the 
responsibility of maintaining close re- 
lations with civil authorities with 
regard to procedures for vehicular 
movements. 


A definite highway utilization policy 
has been adopted by the Department 
of Defense, and published copies have 
been forwarded to all governors. The 
policy applies to all military branches 

Army, Navy and Air Force. State 
officials believe it will help materially 
to control and simplify applications 
for special permits when vehicle size 
and weight limitations are involved. 
A notable feature is recognition that 
“limitations on the weights and di- 
mensions of vehicular movements over 
roads and bridges are necessary to ‘in- 
sure safe passage over and prevent 
damage to highway facilities.” The 
number of military representatives au- 
thorized to request special permits is 
sharply restricted. 


The Officials’ Committee has begun 
recruiting a field staff through loan of 
field personnel from other national 
organizations patricipating in the Ac- 
tion Program. Meetings with field 
staff men have been held in Chicago, 
Detroit and Washington, with others 
to follow in other key cities. 

General purpose of the field group 
will be to aid states in planning, or- 
ganization and operations in line with 
the Committee’s program. Through 
this service, for instance, the Commit- 
tee will assist in organizing state co- 
ordinating committees where they do 
not now exist. Similarly, ways and 
means will be sought to improve exist- 
ing coordinating committees which are 
not fully effective at present. Tech- 
nical assistance available from coop- 
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erating organizations will be recom- 
mended to states and communities. 

Where feasible, the Committee will 
assist in developing and coordinating 
transportation needs studies. It will 
work with official groups and others 
to step up the efficiency of highway 
transportation, as well as to preserve 
the physical highway plant. 

As part of its continuing program, 
the Committee will cooperate with the 
Governors’ Conference and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in encourag- 
ing adoption of the legislative and 
administrative measures recommended 
in the highway transportation pro- 
grams of these groups. 

The Committee will continue to act 
in an advisory capacity to the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
and will promote the adoption of the 
recommendations contained in the 
analyses prepared by the National 
Safety Council for states and com- 
munities. 

The Committee will also continue 
to analyze state traffic legislation and 
report to member organizations and 
cooperating agencies as to the con- 
formance of these laws with the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code and other nation- 
ally accepted standards. 

In its approach to these and kindred 
activities—all aimed at integrating the 
many-faceted Action Program with de- 
fense requirements — the Committee 
has drawn strong encouragement from 
the cooperative spirit manifested by 
official and non-official organizations 
throughout the country. A new aware- 
ness of the essentiality of highway 
transportation, whether the outcome 
of the emergency be peace or war, has 
been growing among all segments of 
our people. On all levels of govern- 
ment, the nationwide program to con- 
serve life, limb, vehicles and facilities 
is gaining recognition as an integral 
part of the national defense. 

These are heartening signs. But the 
big job ahead is to translate active in- 
terest into constructive action in every 
state and community. Our success in 
making the highway safety program 
work will not only contribute enor- 
mously to the defense effort in the 
present crisis, but will help to further 
the economic and social progress of 
the American people in the future 
when real peace is restored to the 
world. 


Traffic Safety and 
the World We Live In 


From Page 16 


in others. We have reacted and 
adapted to the hazards of the motor 
vehicle much faster than we did to 
those introduced by the Industrial 
Revolution. 

3. Our traffic problem and efforts 
are in no way unique or different. 
They are part and parcel of the great 
task of our age: to adapt our institu- 
tions and ourselves to the New World 

much more of a New World than 
the one Columbus discovered—which 
the Machine has created; a world in 
which I must be my brother's keeper 
if either of us is to survive. 

This New World has given us 
much. It demands of us, in return, 
maturity and responsibility. No longer 
may we quarrel over the right of way 
as children quarrel over a new toy, 
with no worse penalty than a bloody 
nose. Psychologists say that temper 
tantrums in children are normal and 
no cause for alarm; but we can’t afford 
a temper tantrum in a “child” of any 
age behind the wheel. The wages of 
sin, even a very little sin like speed- 
ing, is death. 

We must be willing to pay the cost 
—all the costs—of motor transporta- 
tion, in tax dollars, in self-control, in 
acceptance of legal and social controls. 

We must of necessity be “members, 
one of another.” The engineer and 
the manufacturer in Detroit are re- 
sponsible for the driver and the pedes- 
trian in Maine or California, even as 
these are responsible for each other. 
Government is responsible for our 
safety and we are responsible for our 
government. We will defend with our 
lives the dignity and the freedom of 
the individual, but the individual must 
earn that freedom and that dignity. 

We must be as ready to experiment 
with new techniques of education and 
of government as with new forms of 
matter and energy. We must, with 
Sumner Slichter, recognize our present 
society ‘as remarkably vigorous, robust 
and dynamic,” with problems which 
“are largely the products of this ro- 
bustness and vigor.” 

In our adolescent society we have 
achieved an uneasy modicum of safety, 
largely through enforcement and prop- 
aganda. In a mature, responsible so- 
ciety, safety and convenience in high- 
way use will result naturally from 
good cars, good highways, individual 
skill and, above all, individual con- 
cern for others. 
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What we have done, are doing and 
must increasingly do for traffic safety 
is important because it saves lives and 
makes our highway transportation sys- 
tem more efficient. It is even more im- 
portant because it shows the way to 
better government, better education, 
better understanding and control of 
ourselves. 

(This concludes the series of four articles 
comprising Mr. Williams’ Beecroft Lecture, 
which was begun in the January issue.) 


J. Edward Johnston 
Award Engineering Prize 


How one state reduced automobile 
accidents "91 per cent in one year at a 
dangerous rural highway intersection 
at trivial cost, simply by removing an 
unwarranted traffic signal and install- 
ing stop signs and warnings, has been 
voted the best example of trafhc engi- 
neering results submitted to the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies in its 1950 competition for 
trafhe officials. 

First prize of $100 was awarded to 
J. Edward Johnston, of Lincoln, Neb., 
state traffic engineer, Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Roads and Irrigation, for his 
entry in the second annual ‘‘Getting 
Results Through Traffic Engineering” 
contest sponsored by the Association's 
accident prevention department. It 
showed how accidents have been near- 
ly eliminated at the junction of high- 
ways U. S. 30 and Nebraska 15, near 
Schuyler, where 32 accidents had in- 
jured 13 persons in eight and a half 
years. Only one very minor accident 
occurred during the first year after the 
change was made, compared with 11 
during the preceding 12 months. 

Major factors considered by the 
judges include effectiveness of a proj- 
ect in reducing accidents and _ trafh« 
delay or congestion, and relationship 
of the value of benefits to cost of the 
improvement made. 

Judges of the 1950 contest were: 
A. W. Coleman, traffic engineer, Ver- 
mont Highway Department, represent- 
ing the American Association of State 
Highway Officials; J. L. Wehmeyer, 
engineer of safety and trafhic, Wayne 
County (Mich.) Road Commission, 
Institute of Traffic Engineers; John M. 
Gleason, Greenwich, Conn., chief of 
police, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; David M. Baldwin, 
director, Traffic and Transportation 
Division, National Safety Council, and 
Theodore M. Matson, Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic. 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD « _ emicsvitte, PA. 








V/MPRINT THE PICTURE! 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


eg 


Size for Standard Forms...... ; Postpaid 


Large Size for Instruction Work 5.00 with Remittance 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Line Throwing Kit: Booklet 
gives complete details on line throw- 
ing gun that fires like a shot-gun. 
Shoots 550 feet of nylon line to desired 
point. Kit, which ineludes gun, 20 cart- 
ridges, 4 rolls of line and other equip- 
men: weighs only 30 lbs. and is easily 
earried by one man. Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co. 

2. Vehicle Testing Equipment: 
Complete information on safety lane 
equipment and establishing a vehicl 
safety inspection program in your city 
or state is now available. Headlight, 
brake and wheel alignment testers in- 
cluded. Weaver Mfg. Co. 

3. Traffic Control Signs: Catalog 
of heavy zine coated bonderized steel! 
traffic signs with special baked enamel 
finish which resists the action of 
weather, salt spray, smoke or air- 
borne chemicals. The Grote Mfg. Co., 
Ine. 

4. Speed Meter: Model S-1 ‘“‘Elec- 
tro-Matic Speed Meter” measures the 
speed of moving vehicles from 0 to 100 
m.p.h. Operates with radio-frequency 
micro-wave and is accurate within 2 
m.p.h. Graphie recorder attachment. 
futomatie Signal Division, Eastern 
Industries, Inc. 

5. Street Name Signs: Catalog of 
legible, low priced street name signs. 
Cataphote Corp. 

6. Safety Service School: The 
Bear Automotive Safety Service 
School, established for the training of 
mechanics, its functions, facilities, and 
the courses of instruction are de- 
scribed in this interesting booklet. 
Bear Mfg. Co. 

7. Oil Circuit Reclosers: Bulletin 
0025 is devoted to proper mainte 
nance procedure for the new L-M oil 
circuit recloser. Photographs illustrate 
text. Spare parts listed. Line Ma- 
terial Co. 
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Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Heads Los Angeles Chapter 
L. W. Van Aken was elected re- 


cently to the presidency of the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter. He is resident 
vice president of the Lumbermans 
Mutual and Casualty Company in that 
city and has been a member of the 
executive committee of the chapter 
for several years. He is widely known 
for his active interest in community 
safety and other civic work. He has 
pledged an expanded program for the 
chapter, geared to the needs of the 
Greater Los Angeles area. Ned H. 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, was the keynote speak- 
er at the inauguration ceremonies. Mr. 
Van Aken succeeds Jim Bishop, presi- 
dent for the last 2 years 


Showalter Honored 

Dave Showalter, executive secretary 
of the Motion Picture and Radio Com- 
mittee of the National Safety Council, 
and assistant manager in charge of 
public relations for the Los Angeles 
Chapter, has been elected to the board 

candneg Los Angeles Area Coun- 
cil, Camp Fire Girls. He serves as 
chairman of the public relations and 
publicity, and is also vice president 
of the North Hollywood Council. 


of ¢ 


A Governor's Appeal 

The Village of Glen Ellyn, 22 miles 
west of Chicago, recently sent out a 
special safety appeal to motorists in 
the form of a proclamation by Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. The 
proclamation was addressed to “All 
Illinois Citizens’ and in Glen Ellyn 
it was circulated with the monthly 
bills to city water consumers. A foot- 
note by local officials stated that the 
village was making the distribution 
as a public service in a sincere effort 
to make Glen Ellyn ‘a safe place to 
live, a place where you can enjoy driv- 
ing—and walking—and a place where 
all the citizens look out for the other 
fellow.” 


Denver Traftie Digest 

In cooperation with the Denver 
Chapter of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the city has recently printed and 
distributed a four-color illustrated di- 
gest of traffic ordinances in that city. 
The 64-page handy size booklet is 
splendidly illustrated through line 
drawings, charts and diagrams and 
the pictures tell the story in a most 
convincing manner. The initial run 
was 75,000 copies. 


“Safety Check Month” 

The Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee is distributing to its mem- 
bers and affliated state groups, spe- 
cial ammunition for the May traffic 
safety program throughout the nation. 
The pertinent safety material includes 
an outline of the need for a national 
safety car check project; a brochure 
describing — special display materials 
available for dealer use, with order 
blanks; a safety check sheet for cus- 
tomers and dealers; a business reply 
report card, and an outdoor poster 
design. The automotive interests are 
tying in the program with the Na- 
tional Safety Council's “Operation 
Safety’” theme for May. 


For a Law with “Teeth” 

A committee of eight representa- 
tives of the Kansas City (Mo.) Safety 
Council, with leaders from the Mis- 
sourit Bar Association, the State Mu- 
nicipal League, and other interested 
group representatives, made an urgent 
plea for a strong drivers license law 
for the state, before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee in Jefferson City, 
on January 31. Walter D. Ladd, 
manager of the St. Joseph Safety 
Council and chairman of the official 
trafic committee of that city, also 
spoke in support of legislation with 
enforcement ‘‘teeth.”’ 


Safety Dividends 
The San Francisco-Bay Area Chap- 
ters of NSC report the following 
decrease in trafic fatalities since the 
organization of the Councils: 


San Francisco Oakland 
1945—147 1945—70 
1946—131 1946—70 
1947-— 94 1947—49 
1948— 88 1948-—48 
1949— 53 1949 —40 
1950— 57 1950—45 
However, Chapter Managers Iver 
Larson and Clinton W. Dreyer, ex- 
plain that the combined efforts of the 
police departments and many other 
official agencies, together with the sup- 
port from all kinds of publicity media, 
accomplished this reduction 
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"The bonds William and I bought 
for our countrys defense 
helped build a house for us! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


“There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse. 
‘And there’s no surer way to own one than 
to save for it through U. S. Savings Bonds 


and the Payroll Savings Plan!” 








Mrs. Rose Nysse says, “In 
1942 William and I 
started making U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds a part of our 
plan for financial security. 
I joined the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at the Sweet- 
heart Soap Co. where I’m 
a supervisor, and began 
buying a $100 bond each 
month. I knew that my 
money was safe and work- 
ing for me all the time. 
Buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds is one of the surest, 
safest savings methods!”’ 














“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down pay- 
ment on our house!” says 
Mrs. Nysse. “Altogether, 
we've saved $8,000 just 
in bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, and 
we're keeping right on 
with the plan. And when 
we retire, our bonds will 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bond buying 
is a patriotic and practi- 
cal way of building a 
cash reserve!” 








You can do what the Nysses are doing 
-the time to startis now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as William 
and Rose Nysse, maybe you can save more. 
But the important thing is to start now! It 
only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week, or month after month. Even 
smal! sums, saved on a systematic basis, become a 
large sum in an amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as much as 
$375 a month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the blessed 
free way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, the finan- 
cial independence the Nysses enjoy will be 
yours to enjoy as well! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





Favored... 


for official motor vehicle 
inspection programs 





AUTOMATIC 


WHEEL ALIGNMENT TESTER === 


reads side drag of tires in feet per mile i Save lives... 


act now to have all cars officially 
checked at regular intervals on 







For safer motor vehicles, all cars should be in- 
spected at regular intervals to determine the true 


condition oflights, brakes, andwheelalignment. : WEAVE A 


The Weaver Automatic Wheel Alignment Tester 
is important in every Safety Lane* operation. "Safety Lane Eguifement 
This equipment checks running alignment. It is 
instantaneous and automatic in operation. As car 
is driven over the tread plates, a large dial shows 
the exact side drag of tires in feet per mile. 


An automobile safety inspection program, with 
its extensive savings in property, life and injury, 
can be instituted and maintained on an entirely 
self-amortizing basis by a city or state. Consult 
Weaver on HOW YOU CAN DO IT in your city 


or state. 





A Safety Lane* includes a 
Weaver Headlight Tester, 
a Weaver Automatic Brake 
Tester, and a Weaver Whee! 
Alignment Tester 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Aut tive Safety Equip t for Over 25 Years 








